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Week Ending Friday, October 17, 


United States Nuclear Testing Policy 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 
October 10, 1986 





As the President meets this week with 
General Secretary Gorbachev in Reykjavik, 
Iceland, he believes it is crucial that all 
Americans join with him in forging a 
strong, bipartisan consensus on a nuclear 
testing policy that promotes our national se- 
curity interests and advances longstanding 
U.S. arms control objectives. 

In recent weeks there has been substan- 
tial disagreement in the Congress and in 
the nation over the best approach to reach 
the goal we all seek—a world in which 
there will be no nuclear testing because the 
need for it has vanished. The dispute 
threatened to give General Secretary Gor- 
bachev the false impression of a divided 
America. The President did not believe it 
was in the best interests of our nation to 
create this impression. 

United States policy on nuclear testing 
limitations is clear. Our highest arms con- 
trol priority in the area of nuclear testing 
has been, and remains, to seek the neces- 
sary verification improvements to the exist- 
ing threshold test ban treaty (TTBT) and 
peaceful nuclear explosions treaty (PNET). 

Once our verification concerns have been 
satisfied and the treaties have been ratified, 
and in association with a program to reduce 
and ultimately eliminate all nuclear weap- 
ons, we are prepared to engage in discus- 
sions on ways to implement a step-by-step, 
parallel program of limiting and ultimately 
ending nuclear testing. 

We remain committed to the ultimate 
goal of the total elimination of nuclear test- 
ing, but only when we do not need to 
depend on nuclear deterrence to ensure 
international security and stability; and 
when we have achieved broad, deep, and 
verifiable arms reductions, substantially im- 
proved verification capabilities, expanded 
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confidence-building measures, and greater 
balance in conventional forces. 

In order to make progress toward our 
goals, encourage the Soviet Union to negoti- 
ate verification improvements, and ensure 
the necessary national consensus for our ob- 
jectives, the President has decided to take 
two new steps: 

First, the President will inform General 
Secretary Gorbachev in Reykjavik that if 
the Soviet Union will, prior to the initiation 
of ratification proceedings in the Senate 
next year, agree to essential TTBT/PNET 
verification procedures which could be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for its consideration in 
the form of a protocol or other appropriate 
codicil—the President will, as a first order 
of business for the 100th Congress, request 
the advice and consent of the Senate to 
ratification of the TTBT and PNET. Howev- 
er, if the Soviet Union fails to agree to the 
required package of verification improve- 
ments prior to the convening of the 100th 
Congress, the President will still seek 
Senate advice and consent, but with an ap- 
propriate reservation to the treaties that 
would ensure they would not take effect 
until they are effectively verifiable. 

Second, the President will inform the 
General Secretary that, once our TTBT/ 
PNET verification concerns have been satis- 
fied and the treaties have been ratified, the 
President will propose that the United 
States and the Soviet Union immediately 
engage in negotiations on ways to imple- 
ment a step-by-step, parallel program—in 
association with a program to reduce and 
ultimately eliminate all nuclear weapons— 
of limiting and ultimately ending nuclear 
testing. 

The congressional leadership has respond- 
ed to the President’s decision in a bipartisan 
spirit and is supporting the President’s pro- 
posal. The President is grateful for this 
show of unity. As a result, the President can 
make it clear to General Secretary Gorba- 
chev that America is united in its determi- 
nation to take prompt, practical steps to 
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limit nuclear testing, that the first require- 
ment is for him to act now to resolve the 
verification problems with the existing trea- 
ties, and that the United States and the 
world are awaiting his response. 

While the President believes these new 
steps will allow progress in this area, they 
must not divert us from the primary goal: 
elimination of the weapons themselves. 
Broad, deep, equitable, and verifiable re- 
ductions in offensive arms remain our high- 
est priority. Here, too, we have made signif- 
icant proposals and await a constructive 
Soviet response. If they are willing, the road 
to a safer world is open before us. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
White House Press Filing Center at the 
Loftleidir Hotel in Reykjavik, Iceland, at 
7:05 p.m. 


Earthquake in El] Salvador 





Letter to President Jose Napoleén Duarte of 
El Salvador. October 11, 1986 





Dear Napoleén: 


I was saddened and distressed to hear of 
the earthquake that has hit El Salvador. You 
know my thoughts are with you and your 
countrymen in this tragic moment. Please 
accept our promise to help in any way we 
can. I have directed all U.S. government 
agencies to provide assistance as appropri- 
ate. I know you are doing all you can to 
help your nation in this sad hour. Please 
remembét)/we will do our utmost to help. 

Sincerely, 


/s/Ronald Reagan 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
letter to reporters assembled in the White 
House Press Filing Center at the Loftleidir 
Hotel in Reykjavik, Iceland, at 11:34 a.m. 

As printed above, the letter follows the 
White House press release. 
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Continuing Appropriations for Fiscal 
Year 1987 





Statement on Signing H.J. Res. 751 Into 
Law. October 11, 1986 





I am signing HJ. Res. 751, further con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1987, allowing the Government to operate 
for 5 more days until the Congress can 
agree on a full year’s budget. I do this with 
great reluctance. 

The Congress has had over 8 months to 
pass the necessary appropriations bills. The 
new fiscal year began nearly 2 weeks ago. I 
have already signed two temporary funding 
extensions and made it clear what steps are 
necessary for the Congress to pass an ac- 
ceptable full-year budget. Yet, due largely 
to the desire of the House of Representa- 
tives to use an omnibus appropriations bill 
as a vehicle for unnecessary spending and 
other harmful initiatives that could not be 
enacted through the normal legislative 
process, agreement has not been reached. 

This is no way to run the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is inefficient, disruptive, and 
costly—in a word, it is a disgrace. I repeat 
my call for the Congress to do its duty: 
Send me an acceptable budget without fur- 
ther delay. 


Note: As enacted, H.J. Res. 751 is Public 
Law 99-465, approved October 11. 


Reykjavik, Iceland 





Remarks to American Servicemen and Their 
Families. October 12, 1986 





Thank you very much, Ambassador 
Ruwe, Admiral McVadon, men and women 
of our Armed Forces, and my fellow Ameri- 
cans. Thank you all. It’s good to feel so at 
home. And I want to apologize for being so 
late. 

As you know, General Secretary Gorba- 
chev and I were to have concluded our 
talks at noon, after more than 7% hours of 
meetings over the last 2 days. But when the 
hour for departure arrived, we both felt 
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that further discussions would be valuable. 
So, I called Nancy and told her I wouldn’t 
be home for dinner. [Laughter] She said she 
understood; in about 6% hours, I'll find out. 
[Laughter] 

Well, the talks we’ve just concluded were 
hard and tough, and yet I have to say ex- 
tremely useful. We spoke about arms con- 
trol, human rights, and regional conflicts. 
And of course, Mr. Gorbachev and I were 
frank about our disagreements. We had to 
be. In several critical areas, we made more 
progress than we anticipated when we 
came to Iceland. We moved toward agree- 
ment on drastically reduced numbers of in- 
termediate-range nuclear missiles in both 
Europe and Asia. 

We approached agreement on sharply re- 
duced strategic arsenals for both our coun- 
tries. We made progress in the area of nu- 
clear testing. But there remained, at the 
end of our talks, one area of disagreement. 
While both sides seek reduction in the 
number of nuclear missiles and warheads 
threatening the world, the Soviet Union in- 
sisted that we sign an agreement that 
would deny to me and to future Presidents 
for 10 years the right to develop, test, and 
deploy a defense against nuclear missiles for 
the people of the free world. This, we could 
not and will not do. 

So, late this afternoon, I made to the 
General Secretary an entirely new proposal: 
a 10-year delay in deployment of SDI in 
exchange for the complete elimination of all 
ballistic missiles from the respective arse- 
nals of both nations. So long as both the 
United States and the Soviet Union prove 
their good faith by destroying nuclear mis- 
siles year by year, we would not deploy 
SDI. 

The General Secretary said he would con- 
sider our offer, but only if we restricted all 
work on SDI to laboratory research, which 
would have killed our defensive shield. 

We came to Iceland to advance the cause 
of peace, and though we put on the table 
the most far-reaching arms control proposal 
in history, the General Secretary rejected it. 
However, we made great strides in Iceland 
in resolving most of our differences, and 
we’re going to continue the effort. 

But this brings me to my main reason in 
coming to Keflavik today—to see you all 
and express my gratitude, gratitude for a 


job well done. I hope you all know the im- 
portance of your mission here. Iceland has 
always held a strategic position in the Atlan- 
tic, commanding, if you will, the sea be- 
tween the Old World and the New. Since 
this is Columbus Day—I have to be careful 
of this—but many of those who believe that 
the Vikings were the first Europeans to dis- 
cover the Americas hold that the ancient 
north sailors first heard of North America 
from an Icelander. 

And during World War II, Iceland played 
a crucial role in the battle for freedom. 
Early in the war, German U-boats began to 
exact a devastating toll, including the ship- 
ping that supplied the British people with 
food from the United States. Between 
March and December 1941 the Germans 
sank ships, totaling more than a million 
tons. 

Churchill watched with growing disquiet 
as his nation was pushed closer and closer 
to starvation. In April of 1941 the British 
established bases on this island for escort 
groups and aircraft. In July we joined them, 
with the consent of the Icelandic authori- 
ties, with bases of our own. 

These operations, staged from this very 
island, proved decisive in the balance of the 
entire struggle. In Churchill’s words: “The 
escort groups became ever more efficient 
and as their power grew, that of the U- 
boats declined. Europe was saved to con- 
tinue the struggle for freedom.” 

I cite all this history because if Iceland 
was crucial to the cause of freedom then, it 
is even more important today. The U.S. and 
Iceland are joined together as members of 
NATO. And here you are, thousands of 
miles from home, closer, indeed, to the 
Soviet naval bases on the Kola Peninsula 
than to our own east coast. 

And in view of those naval bases and 
other potential threats, you serve as a van- 
guard for Iceland, the United States, and all 
the NATO allies. You monitor military air 
traffic, you track submarines, and you moni- 
tor shipping movements in the vital sea- 
lanes between the United States, Iceland, 
and Europe. You perform all these tasks 
with efficiency and dedication—in short, 
with a keen sense of duty. And, ladies and 
gentlemen of our Armed Forces, on behalf 
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of a grateful Commander in Chief, I salute 
you. 

I can’t resist telling you a little story that 
I’ve just told the marine guard at the Em- 
bassy. The story has to do with saluting. I 
was a second lieutenant of horse cavalry 
back in the World War II days. As I told the 
admiral, I wound up flying a desk for the 
Army Air Force. And so, I know all the 
rules about not saluting in civilian clothes 
and so forth, and when you should or 
shouldn’t. But then when I got this job— 
[laughter}—and I would be approaching Air 
Force One or Marine One and those ma- 
rines would come to a salute and I—know- 
ing that I am in civilian clothes—I would 
nod and say hello and think they could drop 
their hand, and they wouldn’t. They just 
stood there. 

So, one night over at the Commandant’s 
quarters, Marine Commandant’s quarters in 
Washington, and I was getting a couple of 
highballs, and I didn’t—{/aughter|—know 
what to do with them. So, I said to the 
Commandant—I said, “Look, I know all the 
rules about saluting in civilian clothes and 
all, but if I am the Commander in Chief, 
there ought to be a regulation that would 
permit me to return a salute.” And I heard 
some words of wisdom. He said, “I think if 
you did, no one would say anything.” 
[Laughter] So, if you see me on television 
and I’m saluting, you know that I’ve got 
authority for it now—{laughter|—and I do it 
happily. 

But you know there are some people 
here I can’t salute, of course, because 
they’re civilians. But seeing them does 
bring to mind all the sacrifices that your 
families make. So, whether your families are 
here or back home, the next time you see 
them or write a letter, you tell them for me 
their President thanks them—and so does 
all America. [Applause] 

It seems to me, we have one more round 
of applause still to go. The talks that we’ve 
concluded could never have been had it not 
been for the generosity of the people of 
Iceland. [Applause] 

Well, it’s time to go now. Nancy’s waiting 
dinner. [Laughter] After all, Congress is still 
in session, and I have to get back and keep 
an eye on them. [Laughter] Sometimes they 
get strange ideas about reducing pay rates 
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for the military. But don’t worry; I'll never 
let them. 

Since I’m so far away from them right 
now—{laughter|—I'm going to take a 
chance and tell you a little story, I think, 
about them. [Laughter] You know, when I 
think of them sometimes, and particularly 
the opposition that wants to do those ridicu- 
lous things, I think of those three fellows 
that came out of a building one day and 
found they’d locked themselves out of their 
car. And one of them said, “Well, somebody 
get a wire coathanger.” And he said, “I can 
straighten it out and use it and get in and 
flip the handle and open it.” And the 
second one said, “You can’t do that. Some- 
body would see you doing it and think 
you're stealing the car.” And the third one 
said, “Well, we’d better do something 
pretty quick, because it’s starting to rain 
and the top’s down.” [Laughter] 

But in closing, let me say simply this: You 
are not here on NATO’s frontline, you're 
not making the sacrifice of leaving home 
and friends so far behind merely to keep 
the world from getting worse. You’re here 
to make it better, for you’re here in the 
name of liberty. Yes, the ultimate goal of 
American foreign policy is not just the pre- 
vention of war, but the expansion of free- 
dom—to see that every nation, every people, 
every person, some day enjoys the blessings 
of liberty. All that you do has strengthened 
world peace, the peace in which the flame 
of freedom can continue to burn and spread 
its light throughout the world. 

I have to tell you that of all the things 
that I’m proud of in this job, none match 
the pride that I have in those of you who 
are wearing the uniform of your country— 
you young men and women. God bless you. 

Many years ago, at the beginning of 
World War II, General George Marshall was 
asked what was our secret weapon. And he 
said then, “Just the best blankety-blank kids 
in the world.” Well, I have to tell you, 
we've still got that secret weapon. 

God bless all of you. Thank you very 


much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:11 p.m. at 
Keflavik International Airport. 

In his opening remarks, the President re- 
ferred to U.S. Ambassador to Iceland Nicho- 
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las Ruwe and Rear Adm. Eric A. McVadon, 
USN, Commander Icelandic Defense Force. 
Following his remarks, the President re- 
turned to Washington, DC. 


Meeting With Soviet General Secretary 
Gorbachev in Reykjavik, Iceland 





Address to the Nation. October 13, 1986 





Good evening. 

As most of you know, I’ve just returned 
from meetings in Iceland with the leader of 
the Soviet Union, General Secretary Gorba- 
chev. As I did last year when I returned 
from the summit conference in Geneva, I 
want to take a few moments tonight to 
share with you what took place in these 
discussions. 

The implications of these talks are enor- 
mous and only just beginning to be under- 
stood. We proposed the most sweeping and 
generous arms control proposal in history. 
We offered the complete elimination of all 
ballistic missiles—Soviet and American— 
from the face of the Earth by 1996. While 
we parted company with this American 
offer still on the table, we are closer than 
ever before to agreements that could lead 
to a safer world without nuclear weapons. 

But first, let me tell you that from the 
start of my meetings with Mr. Gorbachev, I 
have always regarded you, the American 
people, as full participants. Believe me, 
without your support none of these talks 
could have been held, nor could the ulti- 
mate aims of American foreign policy— 
world peace and freedom—be pursued. 
And it’s for these aims I went the extra mile 
to Iceland. 

Before I report on our talks, though, 
allow me to set the stage by explaining two 
things that were very much a part of our 
talks: one a treaty and the other a defense 
against nuclear missiles, which we’re trying 
to develop. Now, you’ve heard their titles a 
thousand times—the ABM treaty and SDI. 
Well those letters stand for: ABM, antiballis- 
tic missile; SDI, Strategic Defense Initiative. 

Some years ago, the United States and 
the Soviet Union agreed to limit any’ de- 
fense against nuclear missile attacks to the 


emplacement in one location in each coun- 
try of a small number of missiles capable of 
intercepting and shooting down incoming 
nuclear missiles, thus leaving our real de- 
fense—a policy called mutual assured de- 
struction, meaning if one side launched a 
nuclear attack, the other side could retali- 
ate. And this mutual threat of destruction 
was believed to be a deterrent against 
either side striking first. 

So here we sit, with thousands of nuclear 
warheads targeted on each other and capa- 
ble of wiping out both our countries. The 
Soviets deployed the few antiballistic mis- 
siles around Moscow as the treaty permit- 
ted. Our country didn’t bother deploying 
because the threat of nationwide annihila- 
tion made such a limited defense seem use- 
less. 

For some years now we've been aware 
that the Soviets may be developing a na- 
tionwide defense. They have installed a 
large, modern radar at Krasnoyarsk, which 
we believe is a critical part of a radar 
system designed to provide radar guidance 
for antiballistic missiles protecting the 
entire nation. Now, this is a violation of the 
ABM treaty. 

Believing that a policy of mutual destruc- 
tion and slaughter of their citizens and ours 
was uncivilized, I asked our military, a few 
years ago, to study and see if there was a 
practical way to destroy nuclear missiles 
after their launch but before they can reach 
their targets, rather than to just destroy 
people. Well, this is the goal for what we 
call SDI, and our scientists researching such 
a system are convinced it is practical and 
that several years down the road we can 
have such a system ready to deploy. Now 
incidentally, we are not violating the ABM 
treaty, which permits such research. If and 
when we deploy the treaty—also allows 
withdrawal from the treaty upon 6 months’ 
notice. SDI, let me make it clear, is a non- 
nuclear defense. 

So, here we are at Iceland for our second 
such meeting. In the first, and in the 
months in between, we have discussed ways 
to reduce and in fact eliminate nuclear 
weapons entirely. We and the Soviets have 
had teams of negotiators in Geneva trying 
to work out a mutual agreement on how we 
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could reduce or eliminate nuclear weapons. 
And so far, no success. 

On Saturday and Sunday, General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev and his foreign minister, 
Shevardnadze, and Secretary of State 
George Shultz and I met for nearly 10 
hours. We didn’t limit ourselves to just arms 
reductions. We discussed what we call viola- 
tion of human rights on the part of the 
Soviets—refusal to let people emigrate from 
Russia so they can practice their religion 
without being persecuted, letting people go 
to rejoin their families, husbands, and 
wives—separated by national borders— 
being allowed to reunite. 

In much of this, the Soviet Union is vio- 
lating another agreement—the Helsinki ac- 
cords they had signed in 1975. Yuriy Orlov, 
whose freedom we just obtained, was im- 
prisoned for pointing out to his government 
its violations of that pact, its refusal to let 
citizens leave their country or return. We 
also discussed regional matters such as Af- 
ghanistan, Angola, Nicaragua, and Cambo- 
dia. But by their choice, the main subject 
was arms control. 

We discussed the emplacement of inter- 
mediate-range missiles in Europe and Asia 
and seemed to be in agreement they could 
be drastically reduced. Both sides seemed 
willing to find a way to reduce, even to 
zero, the strategic ballistic missiles we have 
aimed at each other. This then brought up 
the subject of SDI. 

I offered a proposal that we continue our 
present research. And if and when we 
reached the stage of testing, we would sign, 
now, a treaty that would permit Soviet ob- 
servation of such tests. And if the program 
was practical, we would both eliminate our 
offensive missiles, and then we would share 
the benefits of advanced defenses. I ex- 
plained that even though we would have 
done away with our offensive ballistic mis- 
siles, having the defense would protect 
against cheating or the possibility of a 
madman, sometime, deciding to create nu- 
clear missiles. After all, the world now 
knows how to make them. I likened it to 
our keeping our gasmasks, even though the 
nations of the world had outlawed poison 
gas after World War I. 

We seemed to be making progress on re- 
ducing weaponry, although the General 
Secretary was registering opposition to SDI 
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and proposing a pledge to observe ABM for 
a number of years as the day was ending. 

Secretary Shultz suggested we turn over 
the notes our note-takers had been making 
of everything we’d said to our respective 
teams and let them work through the night 
to put them together and find just where 
we were in agreement and what differences 
separated us. With respect and gratitude, I 
can inform you those teams worked 
through the night till 6:30 a.m. 

Yesterday, Sunday morning, Mr. Gorba- 
chev and I, with our foreign ministers, 
came together again and took up the report 
of our two teams. It was most promising. 
The Soviets had asked for a 10-year delay in 
the deployment of SDI programs. 

In an effort to see how we could satisfy 
their concerns—while protecting our princi- 
ples and security—we proposed a 10-year 
period in which we began with the reduc- 
tion of all strategic nuclear arms, bombers, 
air-launched cruise missiles, intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles, submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles and the weapons they 
carry. They would be reduced 50 percent 
in the first 5 years. During the next 5 years, 
we would continue by eliminating all re- 
maining offensive ballistic missiles, of all 
ranges. And during that time, we would 
proceed with research, development, and 
testing of SDI—all done in conformity with 
ABM provisions. At the 10-year point, with 
all ballistic missiles eliminated, we could 
proceed to deploy advanced defenses, at 
the same time permitting the Soviets to do 
likewise. 

And here the debate began. The General 
Secretary wanted wording that, in effect, 
would have kept us from developing the 
SDI for the entire 10 years. In effect, he 
was killing SDI. And unless I agreed, all 
that work toward eliminating nuclear weap- 
ons would go down the drain—canceled. 

I told him I had pledged to the American 
people that I would not trade away SDI, 
there was no way I could tell our people 
their government would not protect them 
against nuclear destruction. I went to Rey- 
kjavik determined that everything was ne- 
gotiable except two things: our freedom 
and our future. I’m still optimistic that a 
way will be found. The door is open, and 
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the opportunity to begin eliminating the 
nuclear threat is within reach. 

So you can see, we made progress in Ice- 
land. And we will continue to make 
progress if we pursue a prudent, deliberate, 
and above all, realistic approach with the 
Soviets. From the earliest days of our ad- 
ministration this has been our policy. We 
made it clear we had no illusions about the 
Soviets or their ultimate intentions. We 
were publicly candid about the critical, 
moral distinctions between totalitarianism 
and democracy. We declared the principal 
objective of American foreign policy to be 
not just the prevention of war, but the ex- 
tension of freedom. And we stressed our 
commitment to the growth of democratic 
government and democratic institutions 
around the world. 

And that’s why we assisted freedom fight- 
ers who are resisting the imposition of to- 
talitarian rule in Afghanistan, Nicaragua, 
Angola, Cambodia, and elsewhere. And fi- 
nally, we began work on what I believe 
most spurred the Soviets to negotiate seri- 
ously: rebuilding our military strength, re- 
constructing our strategic deterrence, and 
above all, beginning work on the Strategic 
Defense Initiative. 

And yet, at the same time, we set out 
these foreign policy goals and began work- 
ing toward them. We pursued another of 
our major objectives: that of seeking means 
to lessen tensions with the Soviets and ways 
to prevent war and keep the peace. 

Now, this policy is now paying divi- 
dends—one sign of this in Iceland was the 
progress on the issue of arms control. For 
the first time in a long while, Soviet-Ameri- 
can negotiations in the area of arms reduc- 
tions are moving, and moving in the right 
direction—not just toward arms control, but 
toward arms reduction. 

But for all the progress we made on arms 
reductions, we must remember there were 
other issues on the table in Iceland, issues 
that are fundamental. As I mentioned, one 
such issue is human rights. As President 
Kennedy once said, “And is not peace, in 
the last analysis, basically a matter of 
human rights?” 

I made it plain that the United States 
would not seek to exploit improvement in 
these matters for purposes of propaganda. 
But I also made it plain, once again, that an 


improvement of the human condition 
within the Soviet Union is indispensable for 
an improvement in bilateral relations with 
the United States. For a government that 
will break faith with its own people cannot 
be trusted to keep faith with foreign 
powers. So, I told Mr. Gorbachev—again in 
Reykjavik, as I had in Geneva—we Ameri- 
cans place far less weight upon the words 
that are spoken at meetings such as these 
than upon the deeds that follow. When it 
comes to human rights and judging Soviet 
intentions, we’re all from Missouri—you got 
to show us. 

Another subject area we took up in Ice- 
land also lies at the heart of the differences 
between the Soviet Union and America. 
This is the issue of regional conflicts. 
Summit meetings cannot make the Ameri- 
can people forget what Soviet actions have 
meant for the peoples of Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral America, Africa, and Southeast Asia. 
Until Soviet policies change, we will make 
sure that our friends in these areas—those 
who fight for freedom and independence— 
will have the support they need. 

Finally, there was a fourth item. And this 
area was that of bilateral relations, people- 
to-people contacts. In Geneva last year, we 
welcomed several cultural exchange ac- 
cords; in Iceland, we saw indications of 
more movement in these areas. But let me 
say now: The United States remains com- 
mitted to people-to-people programs that 
could lead to exchanges between not just a 
few elite, but thousands of everyday citi- 
zens from both our countries. 

So, I think, then, that you can see that we 
did make progress in Iceland on a broad 
range of topics. We reaffirmed our four- 
point agenda. We discovered major new 
grounds of agreement. We probed again 
some old areas of disagreement. 

And let me return again to the SDI issue. 
I realize some Americans may be asking 
tonight: Why not accept Mr. Gorbachev’s 
demand? Why not give up SDI for this 
agreement? 

Well, the answer, my friends, is simple. 
SDI is America’s insurance policy that the 
Soviet Union would keep the commitments 
made at Reykjavik. SDI is America’s securi- 
ty guarantee if the Soviets should—as they 
have done too often in the past—fail to 
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comply with their solemn commitments. 
SDI is what brought the Soviets back to 
arms control talks at Geneva and Iceland. 
SDI is the key to a world without nuclear 
weapons. 

The Soviets understand this. They have 
devoted far more resources, for a lot longer 
time than we, to their own SDI. The 
world’s only operational missile defense 
today surrounds Moscow, the capital of the 
Soviet Union. 

What Mr. Gorbachev was demanding at 
Reykjavik was that the United States agree 
to a new version of a 14-year-old ABM 
treaty that the Soviet Union has already vio- 
lated. I told him we don’t make those kinds 
of deals in the United States. 

And the American people should reflect 
on these critical questions: How does a de- 
fense of the United States threaten the 
Soviet Union or anyone else? Why are the 
Soviets so adamant that America remain 
forever vulnerable to Soviet rocket attack? 
As of today, all free nations are utterly de- 
fenseless against Soviet missiles—fired 
either by accident or design. Why does the 
Soviet Union insist that we remain so—for- 
ever? 

So, my fellow Americans, I cannot prom- 
ise, nor can any President promise, that the 
talks in Iceland or any future discussions 
with Mr. Gorbachev will lead inevitably to 
great breakthroughs or momentous treaty 
signings. We will not abandon the guiding 
principle we took to Reykjavik. We prefer 
no agreement than to bring home a bad 
agreement to the United States. 

And on this point, I know you're also in- 
terested in the question of whether there 
will be another summit. There was no indi- 
cation by Mr. Gorbachev as to when or 
whether he plans to travel to the United 
States, as we agreed he would last year in 
Geneva. I repeat tonight that our invitation 
stands, and that we continue to believe ad- 
ditional meetings would be useful. But 
that’s a decision the Soviets must make. 

But whatever the immediate prospects, I 
can tell you that I’m ultimately hopeful 
about the prospects for progress at the 
summit and for world peace and freedom. 
You see, the current summit process is very 
different from that of previous decades. It’s 
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different because the world is different; and 
the world is different because of the hard 
work and sacrifice of the American people 
during the past 5% years: Your energy has 
restored and expanded our economic 
might. Your support has restored our mili- 
tary strength. Your courage and sense of 
national unity in times of crisis have given 
pause to our adversaries, heartened our 
friends, and inspired the world. The West- 
ern democracies and the NATO alliance are 
revitalized; and all across the world, nations 
are turning to democratic ideas and the 
principles of the free market. So, because 
the American people stood guard at the 
critical hour, freedom has gathered its 
forces, regained its strength, and is on the 
march. 

So, if there’s one impression I carry away 
with me from these October talks, it is that, 
unlike the past, we’re dealing now from a 
position of strength. And for that reason, we 
have it within our grasp to move speedily 
with the Soviets toward even more break- 
throughs. Our ideas are out there on the 
table. They won’t go away. We’re ready to 
pick up where we left off. Our negotiators 
are heading back to Geneva, and we’re pre- 
pared to go forward whenever and wherev- 
er the Soviets are ready. So, there’s reason, 
good reason for hope. 

I saw evidence of this is in the progress 
we made in the talks with Mr. Gorbachev. 
And I saw evidence of it when we left Ice- 
land yesterday, and I spoke to our young 
men and women at our naval installation at 
Keflavik—a_ critically important base far 
closer to Soviet naval bases than to our own 
coastline. 

As always, I was proud to spend a few 
moments with them and thank them for 
their sacrifices and devotion to country. 
They represent America at her finest: com- 
mitted to defend not only our own freedom 
but the freedom of others who would be 
living in a far more frightening world were 
it not for the strength and resolve of the 
United States. 

“Whenever the standard of freedom and 
independence has been . . . unfurled, there 
will be America’s heart, her benedictions, 
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and her prayers,” John Quincy Adams once 
said. He spoke well of our destiny as a 
nation. My fellow Americans, we’re hon- 
ored by history, entrusted by destiny with 
the oldest dream of humanity—the dream 
of lasting peace and human freedom. 

Another President, Harry Truman, noted 
that our century had seen two of the most 
frightful wars in history and that “the su- 
preme need of our time is for man to learn 
to live together in peace and harmony.” It’s 
in pursuit of that ideal I went to Geneva a 
year ago and to Iceland last week. And it’s 
in pursuit of that ideal that I thank you now 
for all the support you’ve given me, and I 
again ask for your help and your prayers as 
we continue our journey toward a world 
where peace reigns and freedom is en- 
shrined. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 8 p.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. The 
address was broadcast live on nationwide 
radio and television. 


Polish American Heritage Month, 1986 





Proclamation 5548. October 13, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In October, we celebrate Polish American 
Heritage Month in the United States. Our 
Nation owes an immeasurable debt of grati- 
tude to the millions of freedom-loving Poles 
who have come to our shores to build a 
new land. Polish Americans can be justly 
proud of the vital contributions people of 
Polish descent have made to our Nation in 
the arts, the sciences, religion, scholarship, 
and every area of endeavor. 

The military genius of Kosciuszko and Pu- 
laski was essential in the defense of our 
freedoms in the Revolutionary War. Since 
then, millions of Poland’s sons and daugh- 


ters have helped build our country’s pros- 
perity and defend our liberty. 

Mankind’s desire for liberty is universal. 
We are, as a country, linked with the Polish 
people in love for individual liberty, faith, 
and defense of the family. We share unstint- 
ing devotion to political and religious free- 
dom, as expressed so courageously by Pope 
John Paul II and Lech Walesa. 

We have supported the aspirations of 
Poles in recent years for a greater voice in 
determining their nation’s destiny. We wel- 
come the recent general amnesty for politi- 
cal prisoners in Poland as a positive step. 
We reaffirm our solidarity with these brave 
Polish citizens who, at great risk to them- 
selves, have sought to expand liberty and to 
promote justice in their homeland. 

As Polish Americans celebrate their cul- 
tural and spiritual values across the country 
during Polish American Heritage Month, all 
Americans can express gratitude for Po- 
land’s heroic example of faith and sacrifice 
through the centuries and for Polish Ameri- 
cans’ manifest contributions to our Nation. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
547, has designated the month of October 
as “Polish American Heritage Month” and 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim October 1986 as Polish 
American Heritage Month. I urge all Amer- 
icans to join their fellow citizens of Polish 
descent in observance of this month. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirteenth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:42 a.m., October 14, 1986] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the — 


Office of the Press Secretary on October 14. 
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National Children’s Television 
Awareness Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5549. October 13, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Television is a medium of enormous po- 
tential capable of bringing a myriad of 
sights and sounds into our homes, schools, 
and places of work. Parental involvement 
and guidance can ensure that this miracle 
of modern technology can be used as an 
innovative tool of learning to enhance and 
enrich the education of our children. 

The advent of cable television and video 
cassette recorders has created a technologi- 
cal revolution in the television industry that 
affords producers and broadcasters virtually 
limitless possibilities to improve and enrich 
TV programming. Quality television pro- 
gramming can open wide the windows of 
curiosity for children and enable them to 
share in the wonder of man’s experience— 
whether in history, politics, religion, cul- 
ture, or sports. 

Television can also be a powerful tool in 
convincing children to say “no” to illegal 
drugs and “yes” to life. Parents now have a 
wonderful opportunity to work closely with 
schools, churches, libraries, and community 
groups to encourage and foster program- 
ming that will nurture the intellect and 
imagination of our children while at the 
same time promoting and reinforcing pa- 
rental values that strengthen the family 
unit. Although television can never replace 
the adventure of good books, the two can 
serve to stimulate and reinforce each other 
while preparing our children to take up the 
exciting challenges that lie before them. 

In order to increase the awareness of how 
television can be used to enhance the edu- 
cation of our children, the Congress, by 
Public Law 99-444, has designated the 
week beginning October 12, 1986, as “Na- 
tional Children’s Television Awareness 
Week” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Octo- 
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ber 12, 1986, as National Children’s Televi- 
sion Awareness Week. I invite all of our 
citizens to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirteenth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:43 a.m., October 14, 1986] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on October 14. 


White Cane Safety Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5550. October 13, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As more and more blind and visually 
handicapped Americans enter the main- 
stream of society to live and work among 
sighted people, all of us should reflect on 
the significance of the white cane. Through 
the aid of a white cane and an informed 
public, many blind and visually handi- 
capped people can better enjoy the fullness 
of life. 

The white cane guides its users and sig- 
nals others—but it also symbolizes the abili- 
ty of blind and visually impaired citizens to 
enjoy the freedom and _ independence 
meant for all Americans. Sighted people 
should be aware that many white cane 
users lead independent lives and that others 
are well on their way to doing so. White 
cane bearers should always receive friendli- 
ness, consideration, and respect on the 
street, on the job, and everywhere else 
Americans’ paths cross. 

In recognition of the significance of the 
white cane, the Congress, by joint resolu- 
tion approved October 6, 1964, has author- 
ized the President to designate October 15 
of each year as “White Cane Safety Day.” 
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Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim October 15, 1986, as 
White Cane Safety Day. I urge all Ameri- 
cans to salute the independence of those 
who carry the white cane and to consider 
how each of us, in our work and in our 
daily rounds, can show our respect for these 
proud and able Americans. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirteenth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:44 a.m., October 14, 1986] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on October 14. 


Thanksgiving Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5551. October 13, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Perhaps no custom reveals our character 
as a Nation so clearly as our celebration of 
Thanksgiving Day. Rooted deeply in our 
Judeo-Christian heritage, the practice of of- 
fering thanksgiving underscores our un- 
shakeable belief in God as the foundation 
of our Nation and our firm reliance upon 
Him from Whom all blessings flow. Both as 
individuals and as a people, we join with 
the Psalmist in song and praise: “Give 
thanks unto the Lord, for He is good.” 

One of the most inspiring portrayals of 
American history is that of George Wash- 
ington on his knees in the snow at Valley 
Forge. That moving image personifies and 
testifies to our Founders’ dependence upon 
Divine Providence during the darkest hours 
of our Revolutionary struggle. It was then— 
when our mettle as a Nation was tested 
most severely—that the Sovereign and 
Judge of nations heard our plea and came 


to our assistance in the form of aid from 
France. Thereupon General Washington 
immediately called for a special day of 
thanksgiving among his troops. ° 

Eleven years later, President Washington, 
at the request of the Congress, first pro- 
claimed November 26, 1789, as Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. In his Thanksgiving Day Proclama- 
tion, President Washington exhorted the 
people of the United States to observe “a 
day of public thanksgiving and prayer” so 
that they might acknowledge “with grateful 
hearts the many signal favors of Almighty 
God, especially by affording them an oppor- 
tunity peaceably to establish a form of gov- 
ernment for their safety and happiness.” 
Washington also reminded us that “it is the 
duty of all nations to acknowledge the prov- 
idence of Almighty God, to obey His will, to 
be grateful for His benefits, and humbly to 
implore His protection and favor.” 

Today let us take heart from the noble 
example of our first President. Let us pause 
from our many activities to give thanks to 
Almighty God for our bountiful harvests 
and abundant freedoms. Let us call upon 
Him for continued guidance and assistance 
in all our endeavors. And let us ever be 
mindful of the faith and spiritual values that 
have made our Nation great and that alone 
can keep us great. With joy and gratitude in 
our hearts, let us sing those stirring stanzas: 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in the 
spirit of George Washington and the 
Founders, do hereby proclaim Thursday, 
November 27, 1986, as a National Day of 
Thanksgiving, and I call upon every citizen 
of this great Nation to gather together in 
homes and places of worship on that day of 
thanks to affirm by their prayers and their 
gratitude the many blessings bestowed 
upon this land and its people. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirteenth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:45 a.m., October 14, 1986] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on October 14. 


United Nations Economic and Social 
Council 





Appointment of E. Robert Wallach as the 
U.S. Representative on the Human Rights 
Commission. October 14, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint E. Robert Wallach to be the 
Representative of the United States of 
America on the Human Rights Commission 
of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. He would succeed Richard 
Schifter. 

Since 1983 Mr. Wallach has been en- 
gaged in the private practice of law in San 
Francisco and Washington, DC. Previously, 
he was affiliated with David B. Baum in the 
practice of law, 1974-1982; he was in pri- 
vate practice, 1970-1974; a partner with 
the firm of Walkup, Downing & Stearns, 
1964-1970; and an associate with that firm, 
1959-1964. He has been dean, Hastings 
Center for Trial & Appellate Advocacy, 
since 1981, and an adjunct professor of law 
since 1970. 

Mr. Wallach graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Southern California (B.A., 1955) and 
the University of California at Berkeley 
(LL.B., 1958). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in both Washington, DC, 
and San Francisco, CA. Mr. Wallach was 
born April 11, 1934, in the Bronx, NY. 


National Museum Services Board 





Nomination of James H. Duff To Be a 
Member. October 14, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James H. Duff to be a 
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member of the National Museum Services 
Board for a term expiring December 6, 
1991. This is a reappointment. 


Since 1973 Mr. Duff has been director, 
Brandywine River Museum, and executive 
director, Brandywine Conservancy in 
Chadds Ford, PA. Previously, he was direc- 
tor, Museum of the Hudson Highlands, 
1969-1973 and 1966-1967; instructor in 
English, University of Maryland Overseas 
Program, Seoul, Korea, while he served in 
the U.S. Army, 1968-1969; instructor in 
English, University of Massachusetts at Am- 
herst, 1965-1966; and director at various 
regional museums of Palisades Interstate 
Park Commission in New York State, 1962- 
1964. 

Mr. Duff graduated from Washington & 
Jefferson College (B.A., 1965) and the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts (M.A., 1970). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Chadds Ford, PA. Mr. Duff was born Octo- 
ber 11, 1943, in Pittsburgh, PA. 


Domestic Apparel and Textile Industry 
Statistics 





Statement on Signing H.R. 2721 Into Law. 
October 14, 1986 





I am pleased to approve H.R. 2721, a bill 
that directs the Secretary of Commerce to 
collect quarterly statistics on the domestic 
apparel and textile industries. The bill will 
allow the Bureau of the Census to provide 
reliable and timely data on these important 
industries. These industries are large and 
important employers, experience volatile 
production patterns, and face strong foreign 
competition. It is essential that those re- 
sponsible for the administration of our tex- 
tile and apparel programs have the infor- 
mation they need to determine if, and to 
what extent, such imports disrupt domestic 
markets within the meaning of the appro- 
priate statutes. 


Accordingly, I ask the Nation’s textile and 
apparel firms to give the Census Bureau 
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their fullest cooperation and to respond to 
its surveys fully, honestly, and quickly. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 2721 is Public Law 
99-467, approved October 14. 


Meeting With Soviet General Secretary 
Gorbachev in Reykjavik, Iceland 





Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
Network Journalists. October 14, 1986 





The President. Welcome to the White 
House. It is a particular pleasure to have 
you here so soon after returning from a 
meeting with General Secretary Gorbachev, 
and that meeting marked new progress in 
U.S.-Soviet relations. 

For the first time on the highest level we 
and the Soviets came close to an agreement 
on real reductions of both strategic and in- 
termediate-range weapons. For the first 
time we got Soviet agreement to a world- 
wide figure of 100 intermediate-range war- 
heads for each side—a drastic: cut. For the 
first time-we began to hammer out details 
of a 50-percent cut in strategic forces over 
5 years. We were just a sentence or two 
away from agreeing to new talks on nuclear 
testing. And maybe most important, we 
were in sight of an historic agreement on 
completely eliminating the threat of offen- 
sive ballistic missiles by 1996. 

I can’t help remembering being told just 
a few years ago that radical arms reduction 
was an impossible dream, but now it’s on 
the agenda for both sides. I think the first 
thing that’s important to do is to put these 
talks and what occurred into perspective. 

You'll recall that just over a week ago in 
talking about going to Iceland I said that we 
did not seek nor did we expect agreements. 
We described our trip as a’ base camp 
before the summit to be held here in the 
United States. And if there was a surprise in 
Reykjavik, it was that we discussed so much 
and moved so far. No one a week ago 
would have thought there could have been 
agreement in so many areas. While we 
didn’t sign a document and there remains 
significant differences, we must not mistake 


the absence of a final agreement for the 
absence of progress. 

Historic gains were achieved. As you 
know, after a great deal of discussion, our 
talks came down to the Strategic Defense 
Initiative, SDI. I offered to delay deploy- 
ment of advanced strategic defense for 10 
years while both sides eliminated all ballis- 
tic missiles, but General Secretary Gorba- 
chev said that his demand that we give up 
all but laboratory research on SDI—in 
effect kill the program—was nonnegotiable. 

Now, the Soviets have made a strategic 
defense program for years. They’ve 
breached the ABM treaty and, as I noted 
last night, may be preparing to put in place 
a nationwide ABM system. For us to aban- 
don SDI would leave them with an immedi- 
ate, permanent advantage, and a dangerous 
one, and this I would not do. Abandoning 
SDI would also leave us without an insur- 
ance policy that the Soviets will live up to 
arms reduction agreements. 

Strategic defense is the key to making 
arms reduction work. It protects us against 
the possibility that at some point, when the 
elimination of ballistic missiles is not yet 
complete, that the Soviets may change their 
minds. I’m confident that the Soviets under- 
stand our position. They may try to see if 
they can make us back off our proposals, 
and I am convinced that they'll come back 
to the table and talk. 

So, here’s how I would sum up my meet- 
ing with Mr. Gorbachev in Iceland, We ad- 
dressed the important areas of human 
rights, regional conflicts, and our bilateral 
relationship. And we moved the U.S.-Soviet 
dialog on arms reduction to a new plane. 
We laid a strong and promising foundation 
for our negotiators in Geneva to build on. 
And I’m disappointed, of course, that Mr. 
Gorbachev decided to hold all agreements 
hostage to an agreement on SDI. But 
during our Geneva summit we agreed to 
move forward where we had found 
common ground, especially on a 50-percent 
reduction in strategic arsenals and an INF 
agreement. I hope he’ll at least remember 
that commitment in the next few weeks, 
because for our part, we'll seek right away 
in Geneva to build on the democratic—or 
the dramatic progress that we made in Ice- 
land. 
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Now, I think you have a few questions. 

Q. Mr. President, before going to Reykja- 
vik, you characterized Mr. Gorbachev as 
one of the more frank Soviet leaders with 
whom you have had dealings. Do you stand 
by that characterization, or do you think 
Mr. Gorbachev has perhaps engaged in a 
little duplicity in Reykjavik? 

The President, Well, I'm not going to use 
the word “duplicity” there, but I do say, 
having had an opportunity in these past 
several years, and before him, to speak to— 
while not their outright leaders, their gen- 
eral secretaries, because they kept disap- 
pearing—talked to other Russian leaders. 
And I think the very nature of the talks 
that we had in this one and the fact that we 
were finding ourselves in agreement in the 
extent to which we would disarm and all— 
but, yes, he was more open than I have 
experienced before. And it wasn’t until we 
then got down to this proposal of theirs 
with SDI that we ran into a roadblock, and 
he made it plain then that everything that 
we'd been talking about was contingent on 
our agreeing to that one phase. 

But I’m not saying to you he’s an easy 
mark in any way. He’s totally dedicated to 
their system, and frankly, I think he be- 
lieves sincerely their propaganda about us: 
that we’re beholden to industrial and mili- 
tary complexes .and so forth. 

Q. Mr. President, now that you’ve met 
that base camp, how important right now is 
this summit that was originally scheduled 
for after the election? Is there a chance that 
there will be a summit, or doesn’t it matter? 

The President. Well, he brought up the 
matter of summit and referred to it several 
times as if he was expecting to be here for 
the summit. I have to say that our arms 
negotiators have gone back to Geneva. All 
of these things have gone with them, and it 
contains all of the notes and memorandums 
from all of the meetings as to the extent of 
the agreement that we had reached with 
regard to the various types of missiles and 
so forth. And so I have to believe that as 
they continue to look at that and see that 
there was only one major point of disagree- 
ment that we had that—I’m going to con- 
tinue to be optimistic. 

Q. Mr. President, on the subject of the 
one sticking point that looms so large, if you 
could just explain to us your reasons for the 
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way you handled it, on one point in particu- 
lar? When it became apparent that all of 
the concessions that General Secretary Gor- 
bachev was willing to make in the offensive 
area were contingent on this demand with 
regard to SDI, did you feel that you had an 
option of saying: We'll get back to you. 
We'll study this. We’ll turn it over to our 
experts. I'll give it some more thought? If 
you had that option, you clearly didn’t take 
it. You decided to make clear to him, then 
and there, and subsequently in public, that 
you were rejecting it. Why was that neces- 
sary, particularly given the fact that you 
told us here only a week or so ago that no 
great agreements were expected out of this 
meeting? It’s not as though we were all out 
there waiting for you to come out with 
either a big agreement or a big disagree- 
ment. 

The President. No, actually, as a matter of 
fact, he himself from the very beginning 
had said that what we were talking about is 
the necessity for coming to some agree- 
ments that would then lead to being able to 
sign things and finalize things at the forth- 
coming summit. 

So, actually, we progressed in those dis- 
cussions farther than I think either one of 
us had anticipated we would. And with SDI, 
I think that is the absolute guarantee. First 
of all, I'd pledged to the American people 
that there was no way that I would give 
away SDI. And looking at their own 
record—the ABM treaty—they’re in viola- 
tion of that now. 

Now, the ABM treaty, which he kept re- 
ferring to as if it was the Holy Grail—I 
asked him once what was so great about a 
treaty that had our governments saying to 
our people: We won’t protect you from a 
nuclear attack? That’s basically what the 
ABM treaty says. On the other hand, we 
know and have evidence that they have 
been going beyond the restrictions of the 
ABM treaty with their Krasnoyarsk radar, 
which shows the possibility of being able to 
provide radar-directed missiles in a defense 
not just for one spot—Moscow—as the 
treaty had provided. We never, of course, 
took advantage of the fact that we could 
defend one spot. We didn’t think that was a 
very practical idea. 
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But that they are embarked on a strategic 
defense initiative of their own. And we feel 
that, first of all, there are other countries, 
other individuals, that now that everybody 
knows how to make a ballistic missile that 
could be and that are—well, some have 
them already, others developing. It’s true 
that we are the two that endanger the 
world most with the great arsenals that we 
have. But this would be the guarantee 
against cheating. You wouldn’t have to be 
suspiciously watching each other to see if 
they were starting to replace missiles. This 
would be the guarantee against—in the 
future—a madman coming along. I’ve lik- 
ened it—and I explained it to him in this 
way—that right after World War I—and I 
reminded him that I was the only one there 
old enough to remember these times—the 
nations got together in Geneva to outlaw 
poison gas, but we kept our gas masks. And 
thank heaven we did, because now, years 
later, poison gas is being more and more 
recognized as a legitimate weapon. 

Q. But are you saying, sir, that he left you 
no choice but to say yes or no there on the 
spot and that you had no option to say: 
Very interesting, we'll study it, we'll get 
back to you? 

The President, There wasn’t any need of 
that. There wasn’t any way that I was going 
to back away from SDI. 

Q. Mr. President, are you confident that 
we are going to have another summit? 

The President. 1 can’t say that I’m confi- 
dent, that I have any practical evidence 
other than the fact that he several times 
referred to the forthcoming summit that 
would take place here in the United States. 

Q. What did you say when he said that? 

The President. The only mention I made 
of it at all was at one point I asked him 
legitimately—I said, “Would you like to pro- 
pose a date—suggest a date for that forth- 
coming summit?” And at that time his 
reason for not doing it, he said, was be- 
cause, well, until our people have all 
worked things out and we know about how 
long it’s going to take to make the plans for 
the summit, why I think we should wait on 
naming a date. And that was the last time 
that it was mentioned. 

Q. Was that after the deadlock, sir? Was 
that after the deadlock or before the dead- 
lock? 


The President. Oh, that was before the 
deadlock, yes. 

Q. Before? 

The President. Yes. : 

Q. Mr. President, I’m puzzled about 
something. You two gentlemen talked for 
nearly 11 hours. Obviously there was har- 
mony, because there were unprecedented 
agreements between you two. And yet in 
the final analysis SDI became the major 
hangup. I get the impression that all along 
Mr. Gorbachev never indicated to you that 
this was hanging back there in the dark. 
And my question is: Was he deceitful? 

The President. I'm not going to use that 
word or say that because where this came 
up was both of us finally at a point pro- 
posed that—on Saturday night—that our 
teams take all of these voluminous notes 
that had been taken in all of the meetings 
and discussions with all of the things that 
had been discussed, and they go to work 
that night—and they did, and they worked 
all night—in two groups. Well, I mean there 
were two—their groups and our groups, but 
two on each side. One of our groups was 
dedicated to putting together all the discus- 
sion that we’d had on human rights and 
regional conflicts and so forth. They worked 
until, as I understand it, about 3:30 in the 
morning. And the other group was to go 
through all the things, to come back and 
find where had we really been in agree- 
ment, where there was no problem be- 
tween us, and where were the sticking 
points that had not been resolved. And I 
guess that group worked until about 6 in 
the morning, didn’t they. And then Sunday 
we went into what was supposed to be a 2- 
hour meeting and wound up being an all- 
day meeting. 

They put together the things that we had 
all proposed and that seemed that we could 
agree on and the places where we were 
stuck. And that was the first time, really, 
that it became evident about SDI, because 
what I had proposed early on was what I 
talked about here. I told him that what we 
were proposing with SDI was that once we 
reached the testing stage we would—well, 
before that, that right now we were ready 
and willing to sign a treaty, a binding 
treaty, that said when we reached the test- 
ing stage that both sides would proceed. 
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Because we told him frankly that we knew 
they were researching also on defense—nor 
was that ever denied. And we said we both 
will go forward with what we're doing. 
When we reach the testing stage, if it’s us, 
we'll invite you to participate and see the 
tests. And if it develops that we have—or I 
said if you have perfected a system that can 
be this kind of defense that we’re talking 
about, then we share, so that there won’t be 
one side having this plus offensive weapons, 
but that we eliminate the offensive weap- 
ons and then we make available to all who 
feel a need for it or want it, this defensive 
system, so that safety is guaranteed for the 
future. 

Q. Mr. President, you don’t want to use 
the word “deceit,” but I’m still puzzled. It 
seems to me that you wouldn’t have agreed 
with Mr. Gorbachev as you agreed if you’d 
known that once you got to the 11th hour 
he would spring this all on SDI or nothing 
at all. 

The President. Well, I think this came out 
of the summary, then, that came back from 
our teams to us, where all of this was put 
together in kind of an agreement. And they 
weren’t denying SDI openly. What they 
were doing was framing it in such a way 
that in a 10-year delay they would literally 
kill SDI, and there just wouldn’t be any. 

Q. Mr. President, did you tell Mr. Gorba- 
chev that SDI was, as you described it to us, 
an insurance policy that they will live up to 
agreements to reduce weapons? And what 
did he say to you in response? 

The President. 'm trying to remember 
all the things that were said. It was just that 
they were adamant, that—and the use of 
words, it came down to the use of words. 
And their words would have made it not 
just a 10-year delay, but would have meant 
that we would come to the end of the re- 
ducing the weapons and we—well, SDI 
would have been killed. And we proposed 
wording that the research that we were car- 
rying on would be carried on within the 
provisions of the ABM treaty, and this 
wasn’t good enough for them. 

Mr. Buchanan. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. Appreciate it. 

The President. The boss says I’m through 
here, but you can take them up with the 
Secretary of State. 

All right, thank you very much. 
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Note: The President spoke at 1:24 p.m. in 

the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
Patrick J. Buchanan is Assistant to the 

President and Director of Communications. 


Meeting With Soviet General Secretary 
Gorbachev in Reykjavik, Iceland 





Remarks in a Meeting With Officials of the 
Department of State and the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

October 14, 1986 





Well, thank you very much, and welcome 
to the White House complex. I wanted all 
of you to come over this afternoon to hear 
firsthand about our meetings in Iceland, 
and I have a terrible feeling that almost 
anything I say is going to have already been 
said about that trip. 

But before I turn to my report, let me 
first say that I couldn’t have gone to Reykja- 
vik without the hard work and dedication, 
above and beyond the call of duty, of you 
men and women that I see before me. You 
labored night and day to get us ready for 
that first meeting, and I know we sort of 
sprung it on you at the last minute. I’m 
grateful to all of you for the fine work you 
did, and let me say thanks as well to the 
members of that small team that I took 
with me to the meeting. They worked 
around the clock—and I mean that literally. 
A few of them got no sleep at all while we 
were there. I’ve long had great respect for 
every one of them, and that respect grew 
even stronger in these 4 days. They were 
an outstanding team, and all Americans can 
be proud of them and of the work they did. 
And you can be proud of the fruit that your 
work is bearing, for the Reykjavik meeting 
may have set the stage for a major advance 
in the U.S.-Soviet relationship. 

At Reykjavik the Soviet Union went far- 
ther than ever before in accepting our goal 
of deep reductions in the level of nuclear 
weapons. For the first time, we got Soviet 
agreement to a figure of 100 intermediate- 
range missiles—warheads for each side 
worldwide, and that was a truly drastic cut. 
And for the first time we began to hammer 
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out the details of a 50-percent cut in strate- 
gic forces over 5 years. And we were just a 
sentence or two away from agreeing to new 
talks on nuclear testing. And maybe most 
important, we were in sight of an historic 
agreement on completely eliminating the 
threat of offensive ballistic missiles by 1996. 

Believe me, the significance of that meet- 
ing at Reykjavik is not that we didn’t sign 
agreements in the end; the significance is 
that we got as close as we did. The progress 
that we made would’ve been inconceivable 
just a few months ago. 

On issue after issue, particularly in the 
area of arms reduction, we saw that Gener- 
al Secretary Gorbachev was ready for seri- 
ous bargaining on real arms reductions. And 
for me, this was especially gratifying. Just 
5% years ago, when we came into office, I 
said that our objective must be—well, it 
must not be regulating the growth in nucle- 
ar weapons, which is what arms control, as 
it was known, had been all about. No, I said 
that our goal must be reducing the number 
of nuclear weapons, that we had to work to 
make the world safer, not just control the 
pace at which it became more dangerous. 
And now the Soviets, too, are talking about 
real arms reductions. : 

And let me say that this wouldn’t have 
been possible without the support that 
we've had from the American people over 
the last 5% years. Because the American 
people have stood behind us as we worked 
over the years to rebuild our nation’s de- 
fenses. We went to the Iceland meeting in a 
position of strength. The Soviets knew that 
we had the support, not only of a strong 
America but a united NATO alliance that 
was going ahead with deployment of Per- 
shing II and ground-launched cruise mis- 
siles. So, yes, it was this strength and unity 
that brought the Soviets to the bargaining 
table. 

And particularly important, of course, was 
America’s support for the Strategic Defense 
Initiative. Now, as you know, I offered Mr. 
Gorbachev an important concession on SDI. 
I offered to put off deployment for a 
decade, and I coupled that with a 10-year 
plan for eliminating all Soviet and Ameri- 
can ballistic missiles from the face of the 
Earth. 

This may have been the most sweeping 
and important arms reduction proposal in 


the history of the world, but it wasn’t good 
enough for Mr. Gorbachev—he wanted 
more. He wanted us to accept even tighter 
limits on SDI than the ABM treaty now 
requires; that is to stop all but laboratory 
research. He knew this meant killing strate- 
gic defense entirely, which has been a 
Soviet goal from the start. And, of course, 
the Soviet Union has long been engaged in 
extensive strategic defense programs of its 
own. And unlike ours, the Soviet program 
goes well beyond research, even to deploy- 
ment. The Soviet proposal would’ve given 
them an immediate, one-sided advantage, 
and a dangerous one. And I could not and 
would not agree to that. I won’t settle for 
anything unless it’s in the interest of Ameri- 
ca’s security. 

Now, America and the West need SDI for 
long-run insurance. It protects us against 
the possibility that at some point, when the 
elimination of ballistic missiles is not yet 
complete, the Soviets may change their 
mind. We know the Soviet record of play- 
ing fast and loose with past agreements. 
America can’t afford to take a chance on 
waking up in 10 years and finding that the 
Soviets have an advanced defense system 
and are ready to put in place more mis- 
siles—or more modern missiles. And we 
have no defense of our own and our deter- 
rence is obsolete because of the Soviet de- 
fense system. 

If arms reduction is to help bring lasting 
peace, we must be able to maintain the 
vital strategic balance which for so long has 
kept the peace. Nothing could more threat- 
en world peace than arms reduction agree- 
ments with loopholes that would leave the 
West naked to a massive and sudden Soviet 
buildup in offensive and defensive weapons. 

My guess is that the Soviets understand 
this but want to see how much farther they 
can push us in public before they once 
again get down to brass tacks. So, here’s 
how I see the meeting in Iceland adding 
up. 

We addressed the important issues of 
human rights, regional conflicts, and our bi- 
lateral relationship. And Mr. Gorbachev and 
I got awfully close to historic agreements in 
the arms reduction process. We took discus- 
sions into areas where they had never been 
before. The United States put good, fair 
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ideas out on the table, and they won’t go 
away. Good ideas, after all, have a life of 
their own. The next step will be in Geneva, 
where our negotiators will work to build on 
this progress. 

The biggest disappointment in Iceland 
was that Mr. Gorbachev decided to make 
our progress hostage to his demand that we 
kill our strategic defense program. But, you 
know, I’ve had some experience with this 
kind of thing. One of my past jobs was as a 
negotiator of labor agreements in the 
motion picture industry, and I got used to 
one side or another walking out of contract 
talks. It didn’t mean that relations had col- 
lapsed or that we’d reached an insurmount- 
able impasse. It sometimes meant that a 
little maneuvering was going on. 

Well, it’s important for us right now to 
see the real progress that we made at Rey- 
kjavik and to unite so that we'll be strong 
for the next stage in negotiations. And if we 
do that, I believe that we have it within our 
grasp to achieve some truly historic break- 
throughs. 

Last week I described Iceland as a base 
camp on our way to the summit. Well, this 
week I want to report to you that I believe 
there exists the opportunity to plant a per- 
manent flag of peace at that summit. And I 
call on the Soviets not to miss this opportu- 
nity. The Soviets must not throw this away, 
must not slip back into a greater arms 
buildup. The American people don’t mis- 
take the absence of a final agreement for 
the absence of progress. We made progress; 
we must be patient. We made historic ad- 
vances; we will not turn back. 

Thank you, again, all of you, for all that 
you’ve done. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:08 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Meeting With Soviet General Secretary 
Gorbachev in Reykjavik, Iceland 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 
October 15, 1986 





General Secretary Gorbachev’s report to 
the Soviet people was unprecedented in its 
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detail. He emphasized the same areas of 
progress upon which U.S. officials have 
commented over the past 2 days, namely, 
strategic arms reductions and potential 
agreement on intermediate nuclear forces. 
He also clearly indicated, just as we have 
done, that the sticking point which prevent- 
ed an overall agreement in Iceland was the 
Soviet Union’s demand for an end to the 
U.S. program on strategic defense. 


It is our view that the agreements and 
positions reached in Iceland remain on the 
table. The meetings, which reconvene in 
Geneva today, will begin where we left off 
in Iceland. The Iceland talks were a very 
important and significant step in moving 
negotiations forward. We want to build 
upon the groundwork of Reykjavik. 


We take note of some of the political 
rhetoric in the General Secretary’s speech, 
but that was expected and unexceptional. 
What was remarkable was General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev’s explanation of the 
progress made. 


We are pleased to note that, both at his 
press conference in Reykjavik and his ad- 
dress to the Soviet people, General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev stated that the work that 
was done in Reykjavik will not go to waste, 
and the way has now been cleared for fur- 
ther movement towards significant arms re- 
duction. That is our view. 


We believe we can go forward from this 
moment in a businesslike way. We must 
listen to each other, each explore the views 
of the other, and seek common approaches 
and agree on solutions. We think that goal 
was accomplished at Rekyjavik and should 
be the goal whenever we meet. 


We, like the General Secretary, believe 
that the meeting overcame obstructions and 
minute details and that new approaches 
have been developed. We believe there is 
no going back on what was developed at 
this meeting, and we look forward to con- 
tinued negotiations which will build on the 
progress achieved in Reykjavik. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
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his daily press briefing, which began at 
9:45 a.m. 


United States Ambassador to Pakistan 





Nomination of Arnold Lewis Raphel. 
October 15, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Arnold Lewis Raphel, of 
New Jersey, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, as Ambassador to the Islamic Republic 
of Pakistan. He succeeds Dean Roesch 
Hinton. 


Mr. Raphel joined the Foreign Service in 
1966 and took Persian language training at 
the Foreign Institute. He was assigned as 
vice consul to the American consulate in 
Isfahan, Iran, from 1967 to 1969. From 
there he went to the U.S. Embassy in 
Tehran, Iran, as political officer for a year 
before returning to Washington as a watch 
officer in the Department’s Operations 
Center. In 1972 he became staff assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs; and then 
in 1973-1975 he served as special assistant 
to the Under Secretary for Political Affairs. 
Mr. Raphel was then assigned as political 
officer at the U.S. Embassy in Islamabad, 
Pakistan, from 1975 to 1978. He returned 
to Washington in 1978 to become a 
member of the Policy Planning Staff, where 
he worked until he was appointed senior 
special assistant to the Secretary of State, 
1979-1981. He attended the senior seminar 
from 1981 to 1982 and then became Senior 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State in the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs. Since 
1984 he has been Senior Deputy Assistant 
Secretary in the Bureau of Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs. 


Mr. Raphel graduated from Hamilton 
College (B.A., 1964) and the Maxwell School 
at Syracuse University (M.A., 1966). His for- 
eign languages are Urdu, French, and Per- 
sian. He has one child; and he was born 
March 16, 1943, in Troy, NY. 


Baltimore, Maryland 





Remarks to Students From Southern 
Regional High School of Manahawkin, NJ. 
October 15, 1986 





The President. Playing hooky? [Laughter] 
No, I know you aren’t. Well, this was kind 
of a new thing that came along, and I’m 
certainly—a great pleasure for me to have 
this chance to speak with you in this histor- 
ic location—all of you from Southern Re- 
gional High School in Manahawkin, New 
Jersey. And I hope I haven’t interrupted 
your tour too much by taking advantage of 
your presence here. 

Well, during the Second World War, Gen- 
eral Marshall, who later became Secretary 
of State and was the creator of the Marshall 
plan, he was asked at the beginning of the 
war, what was our secret weapon in World 
War II. And the General said, “Just the best 
blankety-blank kids in the world.” I’ve had 
a feeling for some time now that that can 
be said again about your generation. I’ve 
met a lot of you all around the country and 
been very proud of what I’ve seen. 

An important reason why some of us 
older types are still active, instead of being 
up on a certain ranch in California, is that 
we want to make certain that when it 
comes your turn to take over you have the 
same kind of a country with as much oppor- 
tunity and as much freedom as we had 
when it was our turn to take over. 

This is a fitting location to speak about 
our country’s security and my recent talks 
with General Secretary Gorbachev. The 
British had already burned Washington by 
the time their fleet arrived at Fort 
McHenry back in 1814, and they would 
have continued their drive capturing and 
possibly destroying the metropolitan cen- 
ters of our young country had they not 
been stopped. 

And what saved the day was the skill and 
bravery of those who fought here; some, 
undoubtedly, were no older than you are. 
The defenders of Fort McHenry withstood 
a tremendous naval bombardment and 
stopped the enemy cold.. They were heroes. 
But in retrospect, credit must also be given 
to those farsighted individuals who made 
certain the fort was ready for action and 
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who equipped the fort’s defenders with reli- 
able weapons. And it shouldn’t be forgotten 
that this fort was built in 1799—during a 
time of peace. 

I understand you’re here today as part of 
your study in American history. And I have 
to tell you, I’m delighted that that is so, 
because there has been a period, not too 
long ago, when history sort of fell out of 
fashion in many of our schools and people 
like yourselves were allowed to grow up 
without too much knowledge of the past. 

Fort McHenry, as I say, was built as a 
means of defending our country against the 
deadliest weapon of that time, which was 
the warship with its cannons. And no one 
could imagine then what accomplishments 
were to follow for peace and, regrettably, 
for war. And again today we can’t imagine 
what the future holds. We hope and pray 
that there will always be peace. But like 
those who built this fort in the time of 
peace, so, too, we must be prepared to 
defend against those who would attempt to 
deny our freedom. We must be prepared. 
Unfortunately, today most Americans don’t 
realize that our country has no defense at 
all against the deadliest weapons of our day: 
nuclear-tipped missiles, intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. Somebody pushes a button, 
and a half hour later our world is blowing 
up. 

Having such a defensive system wouldn’t 
threaten anyone; it would protect our coun- 
try. And this is what our research program, 
our modern-day Fort McHenry called the 
Strategic Defense Initiative—you’ve heard 
those letters SDI over and over again—well 
that’s what it’s all about. 

We're engaging some of our country’s 
best minds to find out if it isn’t possible to 
build a system that would provide a shield 
to protect all of us from a missile attack, as 
this fort shielded Baltimore from cannon 
attack. And by the time you high school 
students are finished with your education, a 
new technology may be available that will 
make this a far safer world than the one 
that we’re living in today, one in which the 
danger of nuclear war will not cast a 
shadow over your lives as it has over ours. 

I met with General Secretary Gorbachev 
over the weekend, as I’m sure you know, in 
Iceland. We spoke about human rights and 
certain conflicts in the world and a more 
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open relationship between our two coun- 
tries. We proposed the most sweeping and 
generous arms control proposal in history. 
We offered the complete elimination of all 
nuclear ballistic missiles—Soviet and Ameri- 
can—from the face of the Earth by 1996. 
While we parted company with this Ameri- 
can offer still on the table, we’re closer than 
ever before to agreements that could lead 
to a safer world without nuclear weapons. 
I’m always aware that, as President, I’m not 
just making decisions for today’s Americans, 
but tomorrow’s Americans as well. I was not 
about to bargain away a safer world for you 
tomorrow. 

It’s my sincere hope that Mr. Gorbachev 
will review the great strides we made in 
Iceland and join with us in reducing nucle- 
ar weapons and in building technology that 
protects lives rather than destroying them. 
That’s the only protection we have today. 
The policy is called the MAD policy, and 
really because the words are mutual assured 
destruction. But it really is a mad policy, a 
treaty called the ABM, and in reality, what 
it says is neither side will protect our 
people from a possible nuclear attack and, 
therefore, will be so scared of shooting at 
each other that we won’t do it. Well, I don’t 
place an awful lot of confidence in that. 
And I think if we can come up with a 
weapon that says to them, if you push that 
button your weapons can’t get here—and I 
offered to share that weapon with them, so 
they could say the same thing about ours. 
But, well, we'll keep on working at that. 

SDI is our policy, our insurance policy, to 
protect against a madman in the world or 
an attack by the Soviet Union. So, let’s look 
forward and seek agreements and not look 
back and place blame. 

I repeat my offer to Mr. Gorbachev. Our 
proposals are serious. They remain on the 
table, and our negotiators are there in 
Geneva looking at them. So, we’re ready to 
pick up where we left off. There’s a unique 
opportunity to achieve real arms reduc- 
tions, and it shouldn’t be missed. Technolo- 
gy and freedom are opening new possibili- 
ties every day. And, clearly, I think the 
future is on our side. 

But right now I know I have to go, and 
I’m taking up too much of your time, but 
I'd just like to mention something else to 
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you as history students. You know, I’ve read 
a lot of constitutions. I guess every country 
in the world has got a constitution. The 
Soviet Union’s Constitution I have read. 
And if you look at it, you will see many 
things in there that are in ours—the free- 
dom to speak and the freedom to assemble 
and so forth. Of course, if anybody in Russia 
tries to do that, they get arrested. But it’s in 
their Constitution. 

Now what is the difference? Why is ours 
a document so great that one of the great- 
est of English statesmen many, many years 
ago said that this probably represented the 
greatest single achievement of mankind— 
the creation of our Constitution. Why was it 
that Daniel Webster said, “Protect the Con- 
stitution, preserve it”? Because if the Amer- 
ican Constitution is ever allowed to fall, 
there will be chaos, anarchy, throughout 
the world. 

Well, there’s a difference that is so little, 
tiny, that you hardly notice it, and yet it is 
so great it tells the whole story. All those 
other constitutions are written by govern- 
ments that in their constitutions say to their 
people: Here are the privileges, and here 
are the rights which we guarantee to you. 
Our Constitution says: Here are the rights 
and the privileges that we the people grant 
to government, and government can have 
no other rights or privileges that are not 
mentioned unless they are mentioned spe- 
cifically in this Constitution. 

When our Revolution took place, a few 
years before this fort was built, other revo- 
lutions had taken place in the world, time 
immemorial and up to today. All those 
other revolutions simply exchanged one set 
of rulers for another set of rulers. Ours was 
the first philosophical revolution. Ours said 
governments are not the masters of the 
people; they are the servants of the people. 
And government can do nothing unless the 
people tell government specifically that 
government can do that. 

And I don’t know whether you’d thought 
about that, but in the very near future 
we're going to be recognizing and celebrat- 
ing in this country the 200th birthday of 
the United States Constitution. And I just 
couldn’t resist, in case you hadn’t gotten to 
it in history, making sure that you knew 
about it. 


Well, listen, it’s good to see all of you 
here, and I know I’ve got to—incidentally, 
in addition to that history and everything 
else, you keep up with your studies; but also 
those of you who are 18 and those of you 
who are approaching 18, remember that 
this government of, by, and for the people 
won't work unless the people perform their 
duty, which is to vote every time there’s an 
election. And try to make up your minds as 
to what the issues are and what your feeling 
is about them. And don’t just get bothered 
by labels and think you’ve got to vote one 
way because you belong to a certain party 
or something. Vote on the basis of what you 
think and what you feel. 

There was a man, a great humorist, 
named Will Rogers some years ago—he’s 
dead now—but Will Rogers said that the 
people that we elect to office—public 
office—are no better and no worse than the 
rest of us, but they’re all better than those 
who don’t vote at all. So, keep in mind that 
that’s the privilege you’ve got. Use that 
privilege. 

God bless you all, and thank you very 
much. Have fun looking at the fort. I’ve got 
to go over and get somebody elected to 
office now. Thank you all. 

Reporter. Mr. President, did the Soviets 
sandbag you by offering that broad arms 
control that you didn’t come to discuss? 

The President. No, 1 didn’t feel there was 
any sandbagging at all. 

Q. Do you think you are winning the 
propaganda war with Gorbachev after Ice- 
land? 

The President. Well, he’s trying propa- 
ganda. I’m just telling the truth, Sam [Sam 
Donaldson, ABC News]. 

Q. When do you think you'll have an 
agreement, Mr. President? 

The President. 1 don’t know. I don't 
know. 

Q. Do you think that you'll actually go 
back to the table again with him? 

The President. 1 have to believe we will, 
yes. 

Q. When? 

The President. Ask him. I did, and he 
didn’t answer. 

Q. Mr. President, are Republican candi- 
dates going to be helped by how you did in 
Iceland? 
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The President. 1 don’t know of any hos- 
tages that are being held in Iceland. 

Q. No, Republican candidates—are Re- 
publican candidates going to be helped by 
how you did in Iceland? 

The President. Oh, 1 thought you said 
“held.” I don’t know. I’m going to find out 
between now and November 4th. 

Q. Do you think it’s good politics? 

Q. Are you going to write Gorbachev a 
personal note? 


Note: The President spoke at 12:53 p.m. at 
Fort McHenry. 


Baltimore, Maryland 





Remarks at a Fundraiser for Linda Chavez, 
Candidate for the U.S. Senate. 
October 15, 1986 





Thank you very much. It’s a pleasure to 
be here with you in support of a courageous 
and hard-working individual, the type of 
person you will be proud to have as your 
United States Senator—Linda Chavez. 

You know, coming in this way, as we 
have at this time, reminds me of a little 
story. You know, as time goes on, more 
things do remind you of stories. [Laughter] 
This has to be an event back in ancient 
Rome. Now, I wasn’t there in person, but— 
[laughter|—there were a group of Chris- 
tians thrown into the Coliseum, and the 
hungry lions turned loose. And before the 
lions could attack, they were moving 
toward the Christians. One Christian stood 
up and said something, and the lions 
stopped their advance, laid down, never 
made a move. Well, the crowd was angry, 
and they threw rocks at the lions and shout- 
ed, and nothing would happen. And Nero 
finally called the Christian leader up to find 
out what he had said. And he simply said, “I 
just told them that there would be speeches 
after the meal.” [Laughter] 

Seriously, though, it is an honor for me to 
be here. Linda, as you are aware, used to 
work for me in the White House, and now 
she wants to work for you. Do us both a 
favor: Give her the job. She’s worth it. 
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Linda will follow in the tradition of out- 
standing Republican Members of Congress 
from Maryland: Mac Mathias, Helen Bent- 
ley, and Marjorie Holt—I’ve respected 
them all. And I'll miss Marjorie next year. 
But the GOP has a great candidate to suc- 
ceed her, State Representative Bob Neall. 
He’s got some mighty big shoes to fill, but I 
know he can do it. Connie Morella is also 
running in the 8th district, and I hope you 
will send Bob and Connie to help me in 
Congress. 

When Linda worked in the White House, 
and even before, she was an aggressive ad- 
vocate for a strong, opportunity-filled 
America. And that’s the vision that unites 
us. Linda, as a wife and mother of three, 
has a special stake in the future of Maryland 
and our country. 

Linda, for example, has a deep apprecia- 
tion for the significance of education, not as 
a political issue, but as a crucial part of our 
children’s lives. As a former teacher and the 
former editor of a prestigious academic 
journal, Linda knows that achieving excel- 
lence in education—and we should settle 
for nothing less—depends on getting the 
parents—break it?—[/aughter|—depends on 
getting—that should have done it.? [Laugh- 
ter|}—the parents and the community in- 
volved, returning discipline to our schools, 
improving standards, and recognizing the 
importance of traditional values. She offers 
leadership, not easy answers; solutions, not 
slogans. 

All this is in stark contrast to her wily, 
liberal opponent who still talks like Federal 
spending is the answer to just about every 
problem, and never seems to mention the 
Federal controls that come with those Fed- 
eral dollars or just who, when all is said and 
done, pays the bill. 

Well, I think the days of the big spenders 
are over. The last thing America needs is 
another liberal Senator congenitally unable 
to say no to the special interest groups. This 
November I predict the voters all over this 
country, including Maryland, are going to 
give thumbs-down to the last remnants of 
the tax-and-tax and  spend-and-spend 


1The President referred to an object 
dropped by a member of the audience. 
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crowd—sending them the way of the Edsel, 
the hula hoop, and the all asparagus diet. 

In these last 5% years we’ve struggled to 
overcome the legacy of the last decade, 
when liberals dominated American govern- 
ment. It’s time to close that sad, irresponsi- 
ble chapter once and for all. In Maryland 
that means electing a Senator of the future, 
rather than an advocate of the failed poli- 
cies of the past. Linda’s opponent, as is 
clear from her voting record and from her 
positions in this campaign, still has this 
same tax, spend, and inflate mind-set. Her 
election to the Senate could well give con- 
trol of that august body to the over-the-hill 
gang that gave our country murderous in- 
flation, sky-high interest rates, business de- 
cline, ever-increasing taxes, and swelling 
unemployment. Does anyone really want to 
go back to those bad old days? 

This is a make-or-break election. Losing 
control of the Senate will mean more than 
just economic hardship for our people. The 
safety of our neighborhoods and the securi- 
ty of our country are also at stake. Linda’s 
opponent can’t even get herself to vote for 
a limited use of the death penalty for cer- 
tain drug-related murders. This permissive 
attitude is one of the root causes for the 
crime epidemic that plagues this country. 
And pardon me, but I think America has 
had about enough of this kind of lighter- 
than-air liberalism. 

As a United States Senator, Linda can be 
counted on to support the appointment of 
tough law-and-order judges. We don’t need 
a bunch of sociology majors on the bench. 
We need strong judges who'll do everything 
they can within the law to protect you and 
your families, and to put criminals where 
they belong—behind bars. 

Perhaps one of the greatest responsibil- 
ities of any elected official is to see to the 
security needs of the United States. Back in 
the 1970’s, when Linda’s opponent and the 
other disciples of weakness were running 
the show, they permitted America’s military 
strength to erode. Do you know that on any 
given day half our military planes couldn’t 
take off for lack of spare parts; half of our 
naval vessels couldn’t leave port, either for 
lack of the same kind of parts or lack of 
crew. 

Linda Chavez was part of a team that has 
been rebuilding America’s military 


strength. It would be hard to find a 
Member of Congress who more consistently 
opposed our efforts to meet America’s secu- 
rity needs than Linda’s opponent. Had her 
views carried the day during these last 5% 
years, we would have no B-1 bomber, no 
MX missile, no nuclear modernization in 
Europe, no modernization of our conven- 
tional forces anywhere. 

Forty-eight hours after we came home 
from Reykjavik, however, some on Capitol 
Hill were already promising to take a meat 
ax and chop up America’s Strategic Defense 
Initiative, which is exactly what Mr. Gorba- 
chev is hoping that Congress will do. Let 
me state it plainly: It would be a terrible 
tragedy for this country and for our chil- 
dren’s future if those on Capitol Hill op- 
posed to SDI are allowed to hand over to 
the Soviet Union, free of charge, what we 
refused to hand over across the negotiating 
table in Reykjavik. 

SDI is America’s insurance policy that the 
Soviets will begin living up to the arms con- 
trol agreements that they’ve agreed to. SDI 
is one of the chief reasons the Soviets went 
to the summit and one of the primary rea- 
sons they'll come back again. SDI is the key 
to a world free of nuclear blackmail. Don’t 
let liberals in Congress throw it away. And 
if we have a new Congress with leaders like 
Linda Chavez, we will never throw it away. 

Today I urge the voters of Maryland and 
the voters of this nation to ask each of their 
candidates this question: Where do you 
stand on defending America? Where do you 
stand on SDI? Well, you know where Linda 
Chavez stands—squarely behind SDI. And 
I’m pleased to say that many Democrats on 
Capitol Hill are also standing with us. 
Where does Linda’s opponent stand? Does 
she repudiate those trying to kill SDI, or 
does she stand with those who are trying to 
build a system that protects people and 
doesn’t kill them—because that’s where 
Linda Chavez stands. 

With Linda Chavez on our team, and 
with the support of you, the people, Amer- 
ica has made great strides in these last 5% 
years. The United States has again resumed 
its leadership role. The Western alliance is 
again united, unified, and confident. The 
forces of freedom*are on the move. One 
thing I’m especially proud of: In these last 
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5% years, not 1 square inch of territory has 
been lost to communism. In fact, one small 
country, Grenada, has been returned to the 
family of free nations. 

The future is up to us. Linda Chavez be- 
lieves in meeting challenges, rather than ig- 
noring them. In Central America, for exam- 
ple, Linda supports our efforts to provide 
our friends what they need to defend them- 
selves against Communist aggression. 
Linda’s opponent would by default, by 
doing nothing, permit that area to fall 
under Soviet domination. Linda’s opponent 
actually voted against military aid to the 
fledgling democracy in El Salvador. I re- 
member when we first came here—E] Sal- 
vador struggling against the Communist 
guerrillas and how many people of the lib- 
eral bent were saying we should just turn 
our backs on that. We had no business 
trying to be of any help to them. And today 
they’re a democracy. Linda’s opponent ac- 
tually voted against military aid, as I say, to 
that fledgling democracy. Had her view 
held sway, the people of El Salvador might 
be under the heel of a Communist dictator- 
ship right now; the rest of Central America, 
perhaps even Mexico, might be in turmoil; 
and a flood of refugees could well be 
headed toward our southern border. 

What we need is a Senator who will work 
to avert crisis, not perpetuate it—an indi- 
vidual with the knowledge, foresight, and 
courage to do the right thing now, so future 
generations of America can enjoy the bless- 
ings of peace and freedom. I know there’s 
been a lot of talk lately that Linda didn’t 
always believe these things. Well, I used to 
be an active member of that other party, 
too. You know, it reminds me of the story of 
the little boy who was selling puppies just 
outside a Democratic fundraising dinner. 
And as the people came out of the dinner, 
he was holding up a puppy and giving his 
pitch: “Democrat puppies for sale. Anybody 
want a Democrat puppy?” And 2 weeks 
later the Republicans held a fundraiser in 
the same place. And one of the journalists 
saw this same lad outside selling Republican 
puppies. And he called him on it. He said, 
“Hey, 2 weeks ago those were Democrat 
puppies. What do you mean now they’re 
Republican puppies?” The kid says, “Now 
they’ve got their eyes open.” [Laughter] 
Well, we’ve got our eyes open now. 
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In the next 3 weeks, it behooves all of us 
to open the eyes of our fellow citizens as to 
what is at stake in this election. In Linda 
Chavez, we have a standard bearer to be 
proud of. An American of Hispanic descent, 
her life reflects the America we believe 
in—a land where every individual is free to 
follow his or her star, a land where people 
who work hard can go as far and as high as 
their talents will take them. 

This year there’s a race for Governor 
where two women are facing each other. 
Here in Maryland, two women are running 
for the Senate. This is a long way from the 
days of Ginger Rogers. [Laughter] Ginger 
Rogers’ partner, Fred Astaire—he was get- 
ting all the credit. And suddenly he began 
to realize Ginger was doing the same thing 
on high heels and backward. [Laughter] 

Today Linda offers her talent, hard work, 
and dedication to the people of Maryland. 
And for Maryland’s sake, and for our coun- 
try’s sake, I hope you do everything in your 
power to help her win. Maryland and 
America deserve the best. 

And let me just conclude with another 
word about this thing of parties. I know 
that even in this gathering, and in this 
place, there must be many who have been, 
as we have been, members of the other 
party or who perhaps still are. But all across 
the country I’ve been speaking to groups in 
which that was true, because all across the 
country there are millions of fine, patriotic 
Democrats who are totally out of step with 
the liberal leadership of their party. And 
that’s what we’re talking about; not the 
rank and file that want the same things that 
we want—that want a limited government, 
that want freedom for the people, that 
want a strong United States, that want an 
end to make-work programs that waste our 
money and that don’t provide. 

Do you know that the method of discuss- 
ing unemployment and employment in our 
country has to do with what is called the 
available labor pool. And that, in our coun- 
try, is defined as everyone, male and 
female, from 16 years of age on up for the 
ultimate limit. And today 61.3 percent of 
that available pool is employed, which is 
the highest percentage in the history of our 
country. 
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And so when I was talking about our op- 
ponents, I’m talking about that leadership 
that still doesn’t realize it’s out of step with 
its own rank-and-file members. We offer a 
home for those rank-and-file members be- 
cause they believe as we do in an America 
that offers freedom and opportunity—a 
united America. So, welcome aboard. 

I can’t help but tell you how I reregis- 
tered. I discovered that I could no longer 
go along with the leadership, but I hadn’t 
been able to bring myself to reregister yet. 
And yet the Republicans were all taking me 
for granted—I was speaking at their fund- 
raisers and so forth. And one evening speak- 
ing to one such gathering, a woman out in 
the middle of the audience stood up right 
in the middle of my speech and says, “Have 
you reregistered yet?” And I said, “Well, 
no, but I’m going to.” She said, “I’m a regis- 
trar. [Laughter] Came right down the 
center aisle, put the papers on the podium, 
and I signed on and then said, “Now, where 
was IP” [Laughter] 

But thank you all. And listen, you send 
these candidates that I’ve mentioned. But 
above all, we could not have accomplished 
any of the things that have been accom- 
plished in these 5% years if we had not had 
control of at least one House of the Legisla- 
ture, the United States Senate. You send 
Linda there and make sure that we still 
have control of that legislative body. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:34 p.m. at 
Festival Hall. Following his remarks, he at- 
tended a reception for major donors to Ms. 
Chavez’ campaign at the hall. He then re- 
turned to the White House. 


National Institutes of Health 
Centennial Year 





Proclamation 5552. October 15, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


The National Institutes of Health, which 
began as a one-room laboratory at the 


Marine Hospital on Staten Island in 1887, 
has become the world’s foremost biomedi- 
cal research center. Its investigators are at 
the forefront of discoveries that contribute 
to better health for mankind. 

The National Institutes of Health provides 
ongoing leadership in a unique relationship 
among government, academia, industry, 
and voluntary organizations. In addition to 
conducting investigations in its own labora- 
tories, the NIH supports the activities of 
non-Federal scientists in universities, medi- 
cal schools, hospitals, and other public, pri- 
vate, and voluntary research institutions. It 
plays a crucial role in training our Nation’s 
biomedical research scientists and fosters 
biomedical communication throughout our 
country and abroad. The NIH facilitates 
international assemblies of scientists and 
promotes the exchange of scientists and sci- 
entific information between the United 
States and other countries. 

The efforts of biomedical scientists have 
contributed to bringing our Nation’s death 
rate to an all-time low. Survival rates have 
improved for patients with seven of the ten 
major forms of cancer. The death rate for 
cardiovascular diseases has declined more 
rapidly than has that for all other causes of 
death combined. New methods of hyperten- 
sion control have reduced the incidence of 
stroke. Dramatic progress has taken place 
in prevention of blindness through laser 
technology and in the understanding and 
treatment of genetic diseases. 

Achievements such as these have been 
recognized internationally by the awarding 
of Nobel Prizes to four NIH scientists and 
to 81 recipients of NIH grant support. 

Despite the significant improvements in 
health over the past century, many health- 
related mysteries remain. The National In- 
stitutes of Health will continue to play a 
vital role in solving these problems. The 
NIH is opening exciting new opportunities 
at nearly every level of biomedical re- 
search, and our Nation is proud of this great 
institution and its accomplishments. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
395, has designated the period beginning 
October 1, 1986, through September 30, 
1987, as the “National Institutes of Health 
Centennial Year” and has authorized and 
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requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the year beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1986, as the National Institutes of 
Health Centennial Year. I call upon the 
people of the United States to observe this 
occasion with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:17 a.m., October 16, 1986] 


National Forest Products Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5553. October 15, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The greatness of our Nation is paralleled 
by the greatness of our forests. By providing 
food, water, shelter, fuel, and the raw mate- 
rials for thousands of products, the forests 
sustained the pioneers, provided for our Na- 
tion’s growth, and assisted in our defense. 
Today our country, and indeed the entire 
world, continues to need the products of 
our forests to meet social, economic, and 
industrial demands. 

We have been blessed with an abundance 
of natural resources, and we have the re- 
sponsibility to be good stewards of our land. 
Throughout our history, when people have 
cared for the forests, using them wisely and 
replenishing them in a timely way, the for- 
ests and the Nation alike have prospered. 

A forest is a wondrous environment, with 
an amazing number of checks and balances 
that maintain its vitality. Human interven- 
tion by knowledgeable, caring people bene- 
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fits forest productivity. Advances brought 
about through research and implemented 
by professional land managers have signifi- 
cantly increased the productivity of our for- 
ested lands. 

Evidence that productive forests benefit 
the people is all around us. Wood is an es- 
sential component of the houses we live in, 
the furniture we sit on, the newspapers we 
read, and countless other products we use 
every day. The jobs generated by process- 
ing forest products are an important part of 
our economic prosperity. The water most of 
us use is generated and purified by forest 
ecosystems, and forests provide essential 
habitats for fish and wildlife. Additionally, 
the recreation opportunities afforded by 
forests provide visitors with rejuvenating 
experiences and help fuel thousands of busi- 
ness enterprises that cater to our recreation 
needs. In short, proper use of our forest 
resources can significantly increase the eco- 
nomic, social, and environmental wealth 
and strength of our Nation. 

To promote greater awareness and appre- 
ciation of the many benefits of our forests 
to our Nation’s well-being, the Congress, by 
Public Law 86-753 (36 U.S.C. 163), has des- 
ignated the week beginning on the third 
Sunday in October of each year as “Nation- 
al Forest Products Week” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Octo- 
ber 19, 1986, as National Forest Products 
Week and urge that all Americans express 
their appreciation for our Nation’s forests 
through suitable activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:18 a.m., October 16, 1986] 
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Export-Import Bank Act Amendments 
of 1986 





Statement on Signing H.R. 5548 Into Law. 
October 15, 1986 





I have signed H.R. 5548, the Export- 
Import Bank Act Amendments of 1986, 
which extends the Bank’s charter for 6 
more years. This sends an important signal 
to both our exporting community and for- 
eign suppliers that American exporters will 
continue to be able to compete vigorously 
for business throughout the world. 


I am pleased that this bill gives the Bank 
the authority for the tied-aid war chest that 
I requested in September 1985. This au- 
thority will give the United States needed 
leverage for use in negotiations to eliminate 
predatory financing practices whereby 
countries mix official export financing with 
concessional foreign aid in an effort to un- 
dercut bids on major overseas projects. 


Although I have signed this bill, I must 
express some reservations about several of 
its provisions. I am disappointed that the 
bill sets severe restrictions on the new au- 
thority for the interest rate matching pro- 
gram (I-Match) I proposed in the budgets 
for both fiscal years 1986 and 1987. 


Section 8 of H.R. 5548 redefines eligibil- 
ity standards for Export-Import Bank pro- 
grams to exclude specified Marxist-Leninist 
countries, expanding the current statutory 
definition of Communist countries that are 
ineligible to participate in the Bank’s pro- 
grams. I note that some of the countries 
deemed ineligible under the new definition 
have been making substantial progress in 
redirecting their economic and political sys- 
tems towards Western models. Since my ad- 
ministration agrees that access of Commu- 
nist states to Eximbank programs should 
continue to be treated with special care, I 
am directing the Secretary of State to 
review the new list expeditiously and to 
advise me which, if any, of those countries 
should not be treated as Marxist-Leninist 
for purposes of this legislation. 


I note that Tibet is listed as a country in 
section 8. The United States recognizes 
Tibet as part of the People’s Republic of 


China. I interpret Tibet’s inclusion as a sep- 
arate country to be a technical oversight. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 5548 is Public Law 
99-472, approved October 15. ~ 


Young Astronauts Council 





Remarks to Representatives Selected to Tour 
the Soviet Union. October 16, 1986 





Thank you all very much. Thank you, 
Jack. When I met with Mr. Gorbachev last 
November in Geneva, we decided that it 
would be valuable for our two peoples to 
have a more open personal relationship 
with each other. And the trip that you are 
about to embark on is just the sort of ex- 
change that we had in mind. Well, there 
are many fundamental differences between 
our two peoples and—our countries, I 
should say, and our political and economic 
systems. Yet being different does not pre- 
clude better relations. Expanding the ability 
of our peoples to communicate with each 
other and to cooperate together on a per- 
sonal basis remains a high priority in our 
dealings with the Soviet Union. Who knows, 
our two peoples, if we do this, may find out 
that they have much more in common than 
their governments do. 

Each one of you, then, going is a special 
ambassador for America. By being a 
member of the Young Astronauts program, 
you've already proven that you have a keen 
mind and an inquisitive spirit, so we have 
absolute confidence in you. 

One of the subjects you will undoubtedly 
hear about when you visit the Soviet Union 
is our research of strategic defense, what is 
popularly being called Star Wars—and I 
wish I could catch the person that first gave 
it that name—{laughter|—because it’s more 
about peace than it is about wars. Some of 
the best minds of the United States are 
trying to find out if it’s possible to build a 
system that protects our country and our 
friends from a ballistic missile attack. We 
call. it the Strategic Defense Initiative, or 
SDI. And it was a major topic of discussion 
when I met with General Secretary Gorba- 
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chev in Iceland just a few days ago, or 
you’ve perhaps gathered that idea since. 

During those meetings in Iceland, consid- 
erable progress was made in narrowing the 
differences between our two countries on 
some mighty important issues. Mr. Gorba- 
chev and I were able to come closer to 
finding the magic formula which would 
permit us to reduce the number of nuclear 
weapons in our respective arsenals, even 
eliminate them entirely. But there was a 
hitch. The Soviet leader demanded terms 
that would, in effect, kill SDI and scuttle 
our chances to develop technology that may 
someday protect you and your families from 
nuclear missiles. It might have been Colum- 
bus Day, but I wasn’t about to give away 
the store for a deal that we couldn’t afford. 
I couldn’t give up your future. 

Henry Ward Beecher once wrote: “He 
who invents a machine augments the power 
of a man and the well-being of mankind.” 
Well, America and the other free nations of 
the world are on the edge of a new era of 
technology and progress, one in which the 
well-being of mankind will soar as never 
before. Now, we can’t be held back because 
of Soviet demands. What we can do—as in 
the case of SDI—is to share in the benefits 
of our innovations, even with our adversar- 
ies, to help make this a safer world. And 
that is exactly what I offered to him. But 
even when we finally had such a plan 
worked out—yes, we would share so that 
neither one of us would have to live in fear, 
again. But we can’t hold back the future or 
deny progress. 

While it may be difficult for you to imag- 
ine that I was once your age—{/aughter|—I 
mention this because I want to share with 
you something written back when I was 15 
years old. A noted professor of physics 
wrote—and listen to this, he was a very 
noted man in his field—“This foolish idea of 
shooting at the Moon is an example of the 
absurd length to which vicious specializa- 
tion will carry scientists working in thought- 
tight compartments. Let us critically exam- 
ine the proposal. For a projectile entirely to 
escape the gravitation of Earth, it needs a 
velocity of 7 miles a second. The thermal 
energy of a gramme at this speed is 15,180 
calories—‘The energy of our most violent 
explosive—nitroglycerine’-—is less than 
1,500 calories per gramme. Consequently, 
even had the explosive nothing to carry, it 
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has only one-tenth of the energy necessary 
to escape the Earth gravity. Hence, the 
proposition appears to be basically impossi- 
ble.” And then there was a man that 
stepped off from a spacecraft and said 
something about one giant step for man- 
kind as he took the first step of a human 
being on the Moon. 

Well, what I read was written back in 
1926. Now, I admit I really didn’t read this 
at the time, but it points out the impor- 
tance of making decisions based on the 
future. In this century we have gone from 
Kitty Hawk to the Moon, from telegraph to 
satellites, and from pencils to computers. 
And I’m absolutely certain that you'll see 
even more change. The only question is 
whether it is for good or bad, more sophisti- 
cated missiles capable of killing more and 
more people or a new defense system to 
prevent war and save lives. 

And that is what SDI is all about: the 
future, a future of innovations that we 
cannot now imagine. There are those like 
that physics professor I quoted who will 
label anything “impossible” because it 
cannot be done today. Well, we must not 
let them or our adversaries hold us back. 

In this case, I say it’s better to build a 
defensive system, to have an insurance 
policy, that protects us from attack than to 
base the peace on mutual assured destruc- 
tion. Mutual assured destruction—those 
three words—that is the system that was 
adopted by our two governments a few 
years ago. That is the ABM treaty. And 
what it says is: If we’re both able to blow 
each other up, then we'll be afraid to try it, 
and we won’t do it. And as Washington is 
prone to do, that shortened down to its ini- 
tials; mutual assured destruction comes out 
a MAD policy. And that’s just what it is: 
stark, staring, mad policy. It’s little more 
than a threatened slaughter of millions of 
innocent people. 

Reykjavik was a crossroads, not between 
having or not having an agreement, but 
rather between believing nothing can 
change or believing a future that offers 
hope that our world will someday be free of 
the awesome fear of nuclear attack. 

So, I want all of these young people up 
here to know I wish you Godspeed on your 
great adventure, and remember to hold 
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your heads high because you are Ameri- 
cans. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:29 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Compact of Free Association 





Executive Order 12569. October 16, 1986 





MANAGEMENT OF THE COMPACT OF FREE 
ASSOCIATION WITH THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
MARSHALL ISLANDS, THE FEDERATED 
STATES OF MICRONESIA, AND THE REPUB- 
LIC OF PALAU 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, including the Compact of 
Free Association (the Compact) and Public 
Law 99-239, (the Act), it is ordered as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. Responsibility of the Secretary 
of State. The Secretary of State shall con- 
duct the government-to-government rela- 
tions of the United States with the Republic 
of the Marshall Islands, the Federated 
States of Micronesia, and the Republic of 
Palau (the “Freely Associated States”), in- 
cluding any subdivisions, officials or persons 
thereof, and may delegate or allocate such 
of his authority under this Order to such 
other United States officials as he may from 
time to time deem desirable. The authority 
of the Secretary of State shall include, con- 
sistent with Article V of Title One of the 
Compact and section 105(b\1) of the Act, 
the establishment and maintenance of rep- 
resentative offices in the Freely Associated 
States and supervision of the United States 
representatives and their staff. The Secre- 
tary also shall provide, in accordance with 
applicable law, for appropriate privileges, 
immunities, and assistance to representa- 
tives to the United States designated by the 
Governments of the Freely Associated 
States, together with their officers and staff. 
In accordance with applicable law and the 
provisions of this Order, the Secretary also 
shall have the authority and responsibility 
to take such other actions as may be neces- 
sary and appropriate to ensure that the au- 
thorities and obligations of the United 


States set forth in the Compact and its re- 
lated agreements and in the laws of the 
United States as they relate to the conduct 
of government-to-government _ relations 
with the Freely Associated States are car- 
ried out. The Secretary shall provide from 
appropriations made to the Department of 
State such funds as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Order in 
relation to the activities of the Department 
of State. 

Sec. 2. Responsibility of the Secretary of 
the Interior. The Secretary of the Interior 
shall be responsible for seeking the appro- 
priation of funds for and, in accordance 
with the laws of the United States, shall 
make available to the Freely Associated 
States the United States economic and fi- 
nancial assistance appropriated pursuant to 
Article I of Title Two of the Compact; the 
grant, service, and program assistance ap- 
propriated pursuant to Article II of Title 
Two of the Compact; and all other United 
States assistance appropriated pursuant to 
the Compact and its related agreements. 
The Secretary shall coordinate and monitor 
any program or any activity by any depart- 
ment or agency of the United States provid- 
ed to the Freely Associated States and shall 
coordinate and monitor related economic 
development planning. This Section shall 
not apply to services provided by the De- 
partment of Defense to the Freely Associat- 
ed States or to activities pursuant to Section 
1 of this Order, including activities under 
the Peace Corps Act. 

Sec. 3. Interagency Group on Freely Asso- 
ciated State Affairs and the Office of Freely 
Associated State Affairs. 

(a) There is established an Interagency 
Group on Freely Associated State Affairs for 
the purpose of providing guidance and 
oversight with respect to the establishment 
and implementation of policy concerning 
the Compact and United States relations 
with the Freely Associated States. 

(b) The Interagency Group shall consist of 
the Secretary of State or his designee, who 
shall chair the Group, and of the principal 
officers or their designees from the Depart- 
ments of the Interior, Defense, Commerce, 
Energy, and Justice, the Organization of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, the National Security 
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Council, and such other departments and 
agencies as may from time to time be ap- 
propriate. 

(c) The Interagency Group shall make 
such recommendations as it shall deem ap- 
propriate to the President, through the As- 
sistant to the President for National Securi- 
ty Affairs, concerning United States rela- 
tions with the Freely Associated States. The 
Interagency Group also shall provide such 
guidance as it deems appropriate to depart- 
ments and agencies delegated authority by 
this Order concerning administration of 
laws with respect to the Freely Associated 
States. 

(d) If any department or agency charged 
by this Order with implementation of the 
Compact or other laws of the United States 
with respect to the Freely Associated States 
concludes that noncompliance sanctions 
pursuant to section 105(g) of the Act are 
appropriate, it shall make appropriate rec- 
ommendations to the Interagency Group. 
The Interagency Group shall consider these 
recommendations and report its findings to 
the President for his review in making that 
determination. 

(eX1) There shall be in the Department of 
State an Office of Freely Associated State 
Affairs to conduct United States relations 
with the Freely Associated States and carry 
out related matters, as the Secretary of 
State shall direct or delegate, and provide 
appropriate support to the Interagency 
Group. 

(2) The Office shall be headed by a Direc- 
tor designated by the Secretary of State, to 
whorn the Secretaries of State, Defense, and 
the Interior may, to the extent permitted 
by law, delegate any or all of their respec- 
tive authorities and responsibilities as de- 
scribed in this Order, including the author- 
ity to supervise the United States represent- 
atives referred to in Section 4 of this Order. 
The Director shall serve as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Interagency Group. 

(3) Personnel additional to that provided 
by the Secretary of State may be detailed to 
the Office by the Executive departments 
and agencies that are members of the Inter- 
agency Group, and by other agencies as ap- 
propriate. Executive departments and agen- 
cies shall, to the extent permitted by law, 
provide such information, advice, and ad- 
ministrative services and facilities as may be 
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necessary for the fulfillment of the func- 
tions of the Office. 

Sec. 4. United States Representatives to 
the Freely Associated States. The United 
States Representative assigned to a Freely 
Associated State in accordance with Article 
V of Title One of the Compact shall repre- 
sent the Government of the United States 
in an official capacity in that Freely Associ- 
ated State, and shall supervise the actions of 
any Executive department or agency per- 
sonnel assigned permanently or temporarily 
to that Freely Associated State. 

Sec. 5. Cooperation among Executive De- 
partments and Agencies. All Executive de- 
partments and agencies shall cooperate in 
the effectuation of the provisions of this 
Order. The Interagency Group and Office 
of Freely Associated State Affairs shall facili- 
tate such cooperative measures. Nothing in 
this Order shall be construed to impair the 
authority and responsibility of the Secretary 
of Defense for security and defense matters 
in or relating to the Freely Associated 
States. 

Sec. 6. Delegation to the Secretary of the 
Interior. The following authorities are dele- 
gated to the Secretary of the Interior: 

(a) Reporting to the Congress on econom- 
ic development plans prepared by the Gov- 
ernment of the Federated States of Micro- 
nesia and the Government of the Marshall 
Islands, pursuant to sections 102(b) and 
103(b) of the Act; 

(b) The determination required by section 
103(e) of the Act concerning the qualifica- 
tions of the investment management firm 
selected by the Government of the Marshall 
Islands; 

(c) Reporting to the Congress with re- 
spect to the impact of the Compact of Free 
Association on the United States territories 
and commonwealths and on the State of 
Hawaii, pursuant to section 104(e\2) of the 
Act; and 

(d) Causing an annual audit to be con- 
ducted of the annual financial statements of 
the Government of the Federated States of 
Micronesia and the Government of the 
Marshall Islands, pursuant to section 110(b) 
of the Act. 

Sec. 7. Delegation to the Secretary of 
State. The following authorities are delegat- 
ed to the Secretary of State: 
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(a) Reporting to the Congress on crimes 
in the Federated States of Micronesia and 
the Marshall Islands which have an impact 
upon United States jurisdictions, pursuant to 
sections 102(aX4) and 103(ay4) of the Act; 


(b) Submitting the certification and report 
to the Congress for purposes of section 5 of 
the Fishermen’s Protective Act of 1967, 
pursuant to section 104(f3) of the Act; and 


(c) Reporting, with the concurrence of 
the Secretary of Defense, to the Congress 
on determinations made regarding security 
and defense, pursuant to section 105(q) of 
the Act. 


Sec. 8. Supersession and Saving Provi- 
sions. 

(a) Subject to the provisions of Section 9 
of this Order, prior Executive orders con- 
cerning the former Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands are hereby superseded and 
rendered inapplicable, except that the au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Interior as 
provided in applicable provisions of Execu- 
tive Order No. 11021, as amended, shall 
remain in effect, in a manner consistent 
with this Order and pursuant to section 
105(c\2) of the Act, to terminate the trust 
territory government and discharge its re- 
sponsibilities, at which time the entirety of 
Executive Order No. 11021 shall be super- 
seded. 

(b) Nothing in this Order shall be con- 
strued as modifying the rights or obligations 
of the United States under the provisions of 
the Compact or as affecting or modifying 
the responsibility of the Secretary of State 
and the Attorney General to interpret the 
rights and obligations of the United States 
arising out of or concerning the Compact. 

Sec. 9. Effective Date. This Order shall 
become effective with respect to a Freely 
Associated State simultaneously with the 
entry into force of the Compact for that 
State. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 16, 1986. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:26 a.m., October 17, 1986) 


Job Training Partnership Act 
Amendments of 1986 





Statement on Signing S. 2069 Into Law. 
October 16, 1986 





I have signed S. 2069, the Job Training 
Partnership Act Amendments of 1986. 

Four years ago I signed into law the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA). This law 
put into motion a new public-private part- 
nership to address the job training needs of 
disadvantaged young people and adults and 
displaced workers who have lost their jobs 
because of technological changes in modern 
industry. JTPA marked a major departure 
from earlier programs by shifting authority 
to the States, focusing resources on mean- 
ingful job training, emphasizing perform- 
ance, and, most important, involving em- 
ployers in all phases of the design and im- 
plementation of the program. 

I believe that the JTPA has more than 
fulfilled our expectations. It has helped mil- 
lions of youth and adults. States have shown 
that they can manage the training and em- 
ployment system under a block grant ap- 
proach. Thousands of private sector volun- 
teers have donated their time and energies 
to make sure that the training provided 
meets the real needs of employers. This has 
paid off in terms of the performance of the 
program: About two-thirds of those assisted 
find jobs in the private sector. 

The Job Training Partnership Act 
Amendments I have approved are the first 
revisions to the law since the program 
began. 

Consistent with the proposal in my 1987 
budget request for the summer youth em- 
ployment and training program, this legisla- 
tion promotes literacy training for individ- 
uals in the program who need it in order to 
be able to find and hold a job. States and 
local areas should be concerned about the 
problems of illiteracy and lack of basic edu- 
cational skills. Those who are entering the 
workplace need to be able to read, write, 
compute, and reason in order to get along 
in today’s jobs. The amendment to the 
summer youth program directs resources 
toward those problems and continues flexi- 
bility for the States and local areas in decid- 
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ing how to structure their programs under 
the JTPA to address them. 


The other changes made by the Job 
Training Partnership Act Amendments fine- 
tune the program, but in no way compro- 
mise the sound principles on which the 
JTPA is based. They should make the pro- 
gram work even better, and I commend the 
Congress for the bipartisan support it has 
given the JTPA. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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October 9 

In the evening, President Reagan arrived 
at Keflavik Airport, Reykjavik, Iceland, 
where he was greeted by Icelandic Presi- 
dent Vigdis Finnbogadéttir. President 
Reagan then went to the U.S. Ambassador’s 
residence, where he stayed during his visit 
to Iceland. 


October 10 

Throughout the morning, the President 
met with senior advisers at the Ambassa- 
dor’s residence, concluding with a briefing 
luncheon. 


Later in the afternoon, he met with Presi- 
dent Finnbogadéttir at her residence, Bes- 
sastadir, to discuss bilateral issues and his 
upcoming meeting with Mikhail Gorbachev, 
General Secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. The President then returned to the 
Ambassador’s residence. 


October 11 

In the morning, the President met with 
senior advisers at the Ambassador’s resi- 
dence. 
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Later in the morning, the President par- 
ticipated in the first of four meetings with 
General Secretary Gorbachev at Hofdi 
House. 

After a briefing luncheon with senior ad- 
visers at the Ambassador’s residence, the 
President met again with General Secretary 
Gorbachev at Hofdi House. Following the 
meeting, the President returned to the Am- 
bassador’s residence. 


October 12 

In the morning, the President met with 
senior advisers at the Am:bassador’s resi- 
dence. 

Later in the morning and again in the 
afternoon, the President met with General 
Secretary Gorbachev at Hofdi House. 

Later in the afternoon, the President re- 
turned to Washington, DC. 


October 14 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the congressional leadership, to discuss 
his meeting with Soviet General Secre- 
tary Mikhail Gorbachev in Reykjavik, 
Iceland. 
The President declared that major disas- 
ters exist in Missouri, Montana, and Oklaho- 
ma as a result of flooding. 


October 15 
The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 


October 16 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Senator Alan K. Simpson of Wyoming, 
to discuss pending immigration legisla- 
tion; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—the Cabinet, to discuss his meeting with 
Soviet General Secretary Mikhail Gor- 
bachev in Reykjavik, Iceland. 

In the morning, the President attended 
the swearing-in ceremony in the Roosevelt 
Room for William R. Graham as Science 
Advisor to the President. 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
a reception in the Residence at the White 


House for the White House Historical Asso- 
ciation. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted October 15 


Arnold Lewis Raphel, 

of New Jersey, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Islamic Republic of Paki- 
stan. 


James H. Duff, 

of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the 
National Museum Services Board for a term 
expiring December 6, 1991 (reappoint- 
ment). 





Checklist 
of the White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released October 10 


Transcript: 

Interview of Larry M. Speakes, Principal 
Deputy Press Secretary to the President, by 
CBS “Morning News” 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz by NBC “Nightly News” 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released October 10—Continued 


Transcript: ; 

Press briefing on Soviet-U.S. relations—by 
Rozanne L. Ridgway, Assistant Secretary of 
State for European and Canadian Affairs 


Statement: 

Producer Price Index for September—by 
Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President 


Released October 11 


Transcript: 

Interview of Thomas W. Simons, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for European 
and Canadian Affairs, by the ‘“MacNeil- 
Lehrer News Hour” 


Released October 12 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meetings 
with Soviet General Secretary Mikhail Gor- 
bachev in Reykjavik, Iceland—by Secretary 
of State George P. Shultz 


Released October 13 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meetings 
with Soviet General Secretary Mikhail Gor- 
bachev in Reykjavik, Iceland—by Vice 
Adm. John M. Poindexter, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs 


Advance text: 

Address to the Nation on the President’s 
meetings with Soviet General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev in Reykjavik, Iceland 


Released October 14 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following the President’s 
meeting with the congressional leadership 
on his meetings with Soviet General Secre- 
tary Mikhail Gorbachev in Reykjavik, Ice- 
land—by Senate Majority Leader Robert 
Dole, Senate Minority Leader Robert C. 
Byrd, Senators Richard G. Lugar of Indiana 
and Sam Nunn of Georgia, and House Mi- 
nority Leader Robert H. Michel 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released October 14—Continued 


Transcript: 

Press briefing for network journalists on the 
President’s meetings with Soviet General 
Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev in Reykjavik, 
Iceland—by Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz 


Transcript: 

Press briefing for network journalists on the 
President’s meetings with Soviet General 
Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev in Reykjavik, 
Iceland—by Donald T. Regan, Assistant to 
the President and Chief of Staff 


Released October 15 


Statement: 

Retail sales in September—by Larry M. 
Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secretary 
to the President 


Advance text: 

Remarks to students from the Southern Re- 
gional High School of Manahawkin, NJ, at 
Fort McHenry, Baltimore, MD 


Released October 16 


Statement: 

Industrial production in September—by 
Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved October 11 


H.J. Res. 751 / Public Law 99-465 

Making further continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1987, and for other purposes 


Approved October 14 


H.R. 2183 / Public Law 99-466 

To amend title 28 of the United States 
Code to make certain changes with respect 
to the participation of judges of the Court 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved October 14—Continued 


of International Trade in judicial confer- 
ences and for other purposes 


H.R. 2721 / Public Law 99-467 
To amend title 13, United States Code, to 
require the collection of statistics on domes- 
tic apparel and textile industries 


H.R. 2971 / Public Law 99-468 

Granting the consent of the Congress to the 
amendments to the Susquehanna River 
Basin Compact 


H.R. 4217 / Public Law 99-469 
Tohono O’odham Tat Momolikot Dam Set- 
tlement Act 


H.R. 4588 / Public Law 99-470 

To authorize appropriations for the Admin- 
istrative Conference of the United States, 
and for other purposes 


SJ. Res. 390 / Public Law 99-471 

To authorize and request the President to 
proclaim the week of November 23, 1986, 
to November 30, 1986, as “American Indian 
Week” 


Approved October 15 


H.R. 5548 / Public Law 99-472 
Export-Import Bank Act Amendments of 
1986 


Approved October 16 


H.R. 4545 / Public Law 99-473 

To authorize appropriations for the Ameri- 
can Folklife Center for fiscal years 1987, 
1988, and 1989, and for other purposes 


H.R. 4718 / Public Law 99-474 
Computer Fraud and Abuse Act of 1986 


H.R. 5522 / Public Law 99-475 

To authorize the release to museums in the 
United States of certain objects owned by 
the United States Information Agency 


HJ. Res. 210 / Public Law 99-476 

Designating the Study Center for Trauma 
and Emergency Medical Systems at the 
Maryland Institute for Emergency Medical 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved October 16—Continued 


Services Systems at the University of Mary- 
land as the “Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., Na- 
tional Study Center for Trauma and Emer- 
gency Medical Systems” 


HJ. Res. 555 / Public Law 99-477 

To designate the week beginning Novem- 
ber 24, 1986, as “National Family Care- 
givers Week” 


HJ. Res. 588 / Public Law 99-478 
Commemorating January 28, 1987, as Na- 
tional Day of Excellence in honor of the 
crew of the space shuttle Challenger 


HJ. Res. 617 / Public Law 99-479 

To designate the week beginning Septem- 
ber 21, 1986, as “National Adult Day Care 
Center Week” 


HJ. Res. 635 / Public Law 99-480 

To designate the school year of September 
1986 through May 1987 as “National Year 
of the Teacher” and January 28, 1987, as 
“National Teacher Appreciation Day” 


HJ. Res. 678 / Public Law 99-481 
To designate October 1986 as “Crack/Co- 
caine Awareness Month” 


H.J. Res. 686 / Public Law 99-482 
To designate August 12, 1987, as “National 
Civil Rights Day” 


HJ. Res. 741 / Public Law 99-483 
To designate March 1987, as “Developmen- 
tal Disabilities Awareness Month” 


S. 2062 / Public Law 99-484 

To designate the Federal Building and 
United States Courthouse to be constructed 
and located in Newark, New Jersey, as the 
“Martin Luther King, Jr. Federal Building 
and United States Courthouse” 
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Acts Approved—Continued 


Approved October 16—Continued 


S. 2788 / Public Law 99-485 | 

To designate the Federal building located 
in San Diego, California, as the “Jacob 
Weinberger Federal Building” 


S. 2884 / Public Law 99-486 

To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 to require that wages based on indi- 
vidual productivity be paid to handicapped 
workers employed under certificates issued 
by the Secretary of Labor 


SJ. Res. 280 / Public Law 99-487 
Designating the month of November 1986 
as “National Alzheimer’s Disease Month” 


S.J. Res. 385 / Public Law 99-488 
To designate the period October 23, 1986, 


as “National Hungarian Freedom Fighters 
Day” 


SJ. Res. 395 / Public Law 99-489 

To designate the period October 1, 1986, 
through September 30, 1987, as “National 
Institutes of Health Centennial Year” 





Editor’s Note 





The President left the White House on the 
morning of October 17, the closing date of 
this issue, to address a campaign rally for 
Senator Mark N. Andrews in Grand Forks, 
ND. The President returned to Washington, 
DC, in the afternoon and proceeded to 
Camp David, MD, for the weekend. Re- 
leases and announcements issued by the 
Office of the Press Secretary after the Presi- 
dent’s departure will be printed in next 
week's issue. 
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